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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEw BOOKS. 








HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs, Wi_ttiam Starr Dana, 
With over 100 illustrations by MARION SATTERLER. Square 12mo, $1.50 nef. 
** With this sompest and intelligible guide the least learned lover of floral beauty may acquire with ease and pleasure a 


store of information of lasting benefit. Over 400 flowers are described. The book is got up in excellent style, and the illustra- 
tions are real works of art.”— Boston Beacon. 





ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINTIIENTS. STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 
The Beach of Fales4, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of) By Octave Tuaner. Illustrated by A. B, Frost. 
Voices. By Ropert Louis Stevenson, Illustrated.| ;2mo, $1.25, 


12m0, $1.25. The types portrayed and incidents pictured in these stories 

These three stories reveal anew two sides of the author’s | are peculiar to the thriving. ushing towns of the great Central 
genius, the first of his gift of fiery narrative of adventure| Western States. Characterized by dramatic power, genuine 
and fight, the last two of his fantastic imagination and gro-| feeling, and humor, the stories represent the author's finest 
tesque humor. work. 


LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO. 


By Joun Appincton Symonps. With 50 illustrations, New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


‘* His studies fitted him for the task as no one else has been fitted. The artist’s personality in no other work is made so clear 
to us, and there is no biography heretofore written, which is not superseded because of the information which alone can be had 
here."—N. Y. Times. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. | ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
By Isaac N. Forp, foreign editor of the Mew York|Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties 
Tribune. With 16 full-page illustrations. Crown,| of Painting, By Joun C. Van Dyke. With 24 











8vo0, $2.00. ; illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

“His volume is altogether satisfying. Not in recent years ‘*They take a broad survey, they deal with the points it is 
has any English visitor produced a work in which so much of | worth while to know about, they tt ge weak lucid, and are 
vital importance has been so well recorded.”—. Y. Times. very charming in their literary art."—W. VY. Sun 





THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 


By Prof. W. M. Stoans, of Princeton. American History Series. With Maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘The highest praise we can award the volume is to say that it is entirely worthy to stand by the side of Prof. Fisher's 
study of ‘ The Colonial Era’ which preceded it. If the two divisions of the series yet to come are equally good we shall have a 
history of the United States which in conciseness, philosophical significance and adequate arrangement of fact has never before 
been approached.”— Boston Beacon, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. 
By Francisque Sarcey. With portrait, remo, $1.50. By W. L. TRENHOLM, ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 


: 12m0, $1.50. 
“A very entertaining volume. Itis written with much sparkle “It is re ond all praise asa wise and readily intelligible ex- 


_ and cleverness, and will be read with eagerness "—New York position of the principles that control the finances of the Nation.” 
Tribune. — Boston Beacon. 


THE REAL JAPAN. 


! By Henry Norman. With 70 illustrations. Cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has given his readers what no other work on Japan affords, eg oe 6 a series of clearly-drawn picturesof the country and 
people as they appear tg A and as they are affected by the changes which have been occurring with bewildering rapidity 
of late years."—New York Tribune. 








SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. — | NEW EDGEWOOD EDITION. 
By Evcenz Frevp. 16mo, $1.25. Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream of Life. By 


i Donatp G. Mitcue.t,, Each 16mo, 75 cts. 
‘On various themes, many of them clever, all of them read- ‘In charming covers of blue and gold, They are of con- 


with a touch of nature in every line.”"—W. Y. Journal of | venient size, the type is large, and they have the latest revisions 
erce. : by the author.”—W. Y. Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


*™& CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acuncyr. 
S Oldest and best known 





in U. S. 
Established, 185s. 
3 East rats Srezer, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs), 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
to $600. Every advantage for culture, 
study and health. Numdber e imited. Cir- 
eulars with Full particulars. 
Miss Sara J. Smurru, Principal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK per ——, A ery Bs ag on , 
atory schoo! s; highest re: Tom 
parents and ion members of the Yale ale Faculty, 
Cuas, G. Bartiatt, A.M., Principal. 














, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES, 
Location accessib! ~s — 


» healthful, Col- 
len 


} couenes. 
B. MacLEAN, 

Waterbury, Connecticut, 
G sre MARGARET'S FP ge nny SCHOOL, 


arn, = 20, 
The iT hen — » i nteoes Russg.., A., 
Rector. a Mary R. Hitrarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





1 Mt. Vernon Place, 
T= fe Misses 8 BOND'S’ Da vay" AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Gris. Complete 
course. Special ~ say - » nie. 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N, Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 











Regular ter course Oct»ber rst, 1892, 
Send for catalogue, and Daviw Srreetr, 
ee > 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Kverett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. R in September, 1802. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 


OHN WwW. DALES PRIVATE mows 
] ‘schoo ci ge for om * 66 West ee 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Cuanper Scien- 
tific Course. General education. §$ ity, 
Civil Engineering. Address, President, or 

Professor E, R. RuGGues. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New J 


“the pines. A HEIGHTS  ScmOUr.. A 
er 


for Bo ™ Spee me Sepueme MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
MER SESSION July rst. Terms, $60 to $75. 
Scuoo. Year ns . 6th. Terms, $250, 

Address, Sister Supsrior. 














NEW YORK 


Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Under the 
direction of Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken. or the Harvard Course for 
Women, For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of Stu dy. Location beau- 

p tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
ern 4 

- Eprevenants begins Sept. a1, 1892. Send 


E. S. Frispex, D.D., President 


EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 





be egy gt SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
umber cof pay pils og + fakin 

o w 
jo and yet of I nstruction ; Ii the 
English cameo, Manual! Training, Freehand 


Drawing and Modeling, 
and Gymnastics in all classes. 
remem Kinder, en. In the Normal T. 
Department for indergartners, students will receiyg 
regular instruction in Psychology, History of Educa. 
tion, Art, Science and and Singing, in addition to the 
training in Kindergarten methods proper; the ~~ 
pe covers two — Pago opened 
pplications received at the school, 109 W 
Street, New York City. vc et sh 


Full graded al 


M. P. B. Groszmann, Supt, 
Pine Plains, New York. 





EYMOUR SMITH eeTiT UTE, PINE 
Sy Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Terms m For i 


address, Rev. A. Matricz, A.M., Princi 








——— 


OHIO, 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHOOL For Le ang Lapigs. Special advan: 


in Lan i ture, Music, 
tory, Ph Physical and Gockt Culsere "'vall ceat'toe 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ors 
Healthy location, ' oe e-like and thoroug 


Sept. rsth, x ress 
sae MISS HARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The > uid year will begin 
September 29d, 189s. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all ooBense for men and 
women. New house. Weil reat Cllees. Gym- 
nasium. Military drill eS S.A 
is os Myaarr, "Head Master. 


~ New. York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct, 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 

miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 

: Cumberland Valley. Border climate, avoid- 
ing bleak north. Scientific and 
Farr a Neale and Art. C andsome Re. 

buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 

Laboratories, etc 


Rev. J. Encar, Px.D., Pra, 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOO 
(residence of the late eres 

for Young Ladies, 
oer access of Phila, 
Principal iret - Woodfield.” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoor ror Twenty Grats. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be Fm 

= years. Terms, $200a year. Address H. 

LERC. 




















~ VERMONT. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near roth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 





NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address ty ie, 
Mrs, Gartrupve S, Bowen, M.L.A., President. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 
14. Both sexes. for any College, 


or Business, French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drili, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Trasx, Principal. 








33d year begins 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott's Soar 
S School for ey Climate mi 


Young 
dry. Native French and German os 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
Pram HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


'EEBLE-IN-MIND. 
Rev. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 











Englewood, New Jersey. 
Cs Seok. FOR GIRLS. Re- 


for college 
_s aapecalty. ley. Pups a to Vassar, Welles- 
ee Carouine M. Geraisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
Tes So FS dinten Apene | ig ogee ADMITS 
on certificate. 


from the 
Xr and x mutha Seminary Cure 
Miss Eunice “ay ‘Sewaat. Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 


of the Stevens Institute of T ’ 
Ste es 








et i 
exe tad Schoo ni Lew, 
0 per year, or $so per term. 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
in design f VOrtpets, Wall 
‘or Carpets, ° 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
a method of Home Instruction. 
of ve For terms and further particulars, address 
+ 2 esident, Mrs, Fiorence EvizaBeTu Cory. 





New York City, 43 West Forty-Seventh Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
tory and Departments. Individual in- 
struction, S$ attention to college - 

tion. in Mod uages. 
nasium. Resi B.Wurtron, A. B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of sas Park Avenue. } 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M'* Lf enyrar 9 A: ss Fl gg cote 
Boarding or e-opens 
Thursday, Oct. Th. 





New York City, 308 West soth Street, 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L'T’D, Gymnasium classes for 
Lad Boys and Men under constant 
Medical § Private instruction a 


Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savaen. 
6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
ry For Girls. Primary, 














f 
a 


wee oy BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Burlington, Vermont, 
HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

ERMONT B7ieCOP At. smestroTe Boaré- 
ing School for ‘or Col! 
Business. Military, ‘aril. Wholceoae 

pline. Finest and most healthful location in 
country. Terms moderate YH. H,. Ross, 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 
: P ~“! New Haven ; Pres, ¥, 
stink Walker, Boston ; 


Dr. J A N.Y. Addrow 8,0: 
eS ee rte va Un.) 196 Lexington Att 
N.Y., during July and 


Mt. aro tl. 
RROLL SEMINARY AND 
M SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads 


—— 


——_— 








Washington, District of Columbia. 
onwooD Bo | 2 A School of hig 
| IN "gad, for git Sentient 


vantages in 


ests ees a For 
Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, 
hve has — 


FRENCH 2333 


reading cur ROMANS CHOISIS SERI 








1, and CONTES CHOISIS SERIES, 25 So 
vol’ Boch masterpiece and by a well-known autho 
List sent on application, : 


WILLIAM R. onto 
851 and 853 Sixth Ay. (48th St.), %- 
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TWO NOTEWORTHY 
BOOKS. 


THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE: 

Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 

the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM 

R. THAYER. With Maps. 


octavo, $4.00. 


“Itisthe story of the gradual regeneration of a 

one of the most significant episodes of modern 

ft, yer’s style is remarkably pictur- 

esque, and he succeeds in fixing and holding the at- 

tention of the reader by its fascination.” —Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


"No one who could do justice in the slightest de- 
gree to the story of Italy in this century could fail to 
makea readable book. Mr. Thayer has done much 
more, By the vigor of his style and his dramatic 
power he has made a romance of history, and has 
added another to the class of books to which belong 
the ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ Prescott’s ‘Con- 
} ra _ Carlyie’s* French Revolution.’ —Wér- 


2vols., crown 


“It isa history full of interest, well and faithfully 
|...» These exceedingly interesting volumes,”’— 
New York Tribune. 


“This work will have a great recognition. It 
is a fine contribution to history. . . . It may truth- 
be said that no one who could tell the story of 

n politics in the period from 1814 to 1849 

failto interest the reader ; but that is just the 

feat accomplished by Mr. Thayer—Ae can tell the 
sory.” —Quips, Buffalo. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
NATURE. 

By N.S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University, author of ‘‘ lilustra- 
tions of the Earth’s Surface,” ‘‘Kentucky” 
in the series of American Common- 
wealths, etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents: The Interpretation of Nature 
—Critical Points in the Continuity of Nat- 
ural Phenomena—The Place of Organic 
Life in Nature—The March of the Genera- 
tions--The Bond of the Generations—The 
Natural History of Sympathy—The Im- 
Mortality of the Soul from the Paint of 
View of Natural Science. 


eens § manor Shaler io a clear thinker, and the fortu- 
: a literary style that is not only as 
feed as his thought but pnareierty attractive ul 
of ite richness and flexibility, A book by him is of 
than ordinary interest. His attempt to explain 
what he himself calls the ‘somewhat 
Wattl gal capertoioieg sendion, a0 ty vary 
et en nin a ver 
will be condidered cuachesive ‘venevaleg.”— 


58. 


“If not an h-making book, it at least marks, 
cone beck tan done, a most interesting ¢ 
8 A of religious ht. No such 

have been written had not the tide setocty 
from agnosticism back to faith.”—The 








book is oot on sone to sonendie colaes 
according to the popular idea; it 

8 affirmation of the unity of the realm with 

science and reli are con » and 

standpoint which thinking men of to-day 

2 y with reference to the phenomena of 

Northwestern Congregationalist. 
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DN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 























BRAIN WORK AND 
OVERWORK. 


By H. C, Woop, M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Nervous Diseases, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 32mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EYESIGHT 
And How to Care For It. 


By Georce C. HARLAN, M.D., Physician to 
the Wills Aye Hospital, Philadelphia, MUl- 
lustrated. 33mo. Cloth,-50 cents. 


‘THE THROAT AND 
THE VOICE. 


Being a practical on the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Voice and the care of the 
Throat. 

By J. Sorts Conen, M.D. 
32mo. Cloth, §0 cents. 


Illustrated. 


(G8 These books may be ordered through 
Booksellers, or upon receipt of price, will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, 


(3 Catalogues of Books on Medicine, 
Hygiene, Nursing, Food and Feeding. Pop- 
ular Medicine, Microscopy, Chemistry, etc., 
free upon application. 


P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The publishers of Scribner’s 
have planned to make the Ex= 
hibition Number as fine an 
example of an illustrated mag- 
azine as can be produced. The 
number of pages will be in- 
creased nearly one-third. The 
edition requires more than 
200,000 pounds of paper. 





Tue Critic is a conspicuous success, Its 
treatment of literary topics is tresh and dis- 
cerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success 
of Tue Critic is a success of its. methods, 
and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.— 
Atlanta Constitution, 





GERMANIA 245 


in -his Sea hex maeeetie Coleoe 
furnishes every year a complete and course 
$2 a year. Hagie copies, 20 


professors and the as “the best effort 
ya unde © aa Prot 
terest him 


in German Grammar, 


cents. P. O, Box ts: Manchester, 





Tait, Sons & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Victorian Age of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” 
‘*Laurence Oliphant’s Life,” etc., etc. 
In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00. 

This work contains an accurate and comprehensive 
survey of English literature during the past fifty 
years—the Victorian age—which is undoubtedly one 
of the most active, most prolific, and richest litera: y 
periods in the history of the globe. The lives and 
wri of five hundred literary celebrities are passed 
under the author's discerning review in these volumes, 
which likewise contain the history of the inception 
and development of innumerable magazines, news- 
papers, etc., more or less known to fame, 


The Drama. 


Addresses by Henry IrvING. With 
frontispiece en. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Edition de Luxe (in press), 
large-paper, limited to 300 copies, signed 
by Henry Irving. One volume, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $5.00 net, Subscriptions 
invited. 
This dainty little volume comprises four interesti 
resses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the annals o 
acting and with the art as well as with the traditions 
of the stage. Itis full at once of the enthusiasms and 
the P aheny wep ee culture which mark everything said 
or done by the chief figure on the modern stage. The 
addresses, delivered at Oxford University, will, we 
are sure, be read and reread by all lovers of the higher 
drama and by every one in sympathy with theactor’s 
art The work is enriched by an excellent character 
portrait of Mr. Henry Irving. 


The Parsifal of Richard 
Wagner. : 


Translated from the French of Maurice 
KUFFERATH. Exquisitely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

“* Prof, Kufferath’s writings should be in the library 
of every collector of Wagner books,” — 7he Nation. 

“The book will be particularly acceptable to the 
devotees of the Master of Bayreuth,’’—Boston Liter- 
ary World, 

*The translation is thoroughly efficient through- 

out, and the work is a significant and welcome con- 

tribution to the critical literature of a period rich in 
musical interest.""—Brocklyn Times. 


Loaded Dice. 


By EpGAr Fawcett, author of ‘‘ An Am- 
bitious Woman,” ‘‘ The House at High 
Bridge,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1 25. 
**In ‘Loaded Dice’ we have a novel of the most 
brilliant and fascinating type, w with all the 
giesn and glitter of Paris, in which city the scene is 


"Boston Budget. 
*** Loaded Dice’ is a which points lessons 


while it entertains.”—Boston Times. 


Christine. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, author of ‘ Be- 

yond Recall,” ‘‘A Life Sentence,” etc. 

12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00; paper, 

50 centa. Holyrood Series. 

* A healthful, ly pt pn py Union. 

“* Christine’ has a ed quality that in the ar- 
tistic sense is exceedingly agreeable. The narrative 


has plenty of effective contrasts, and the descriptive 
geamges are admirable in suggestiveness.”"— Boson 
acon, 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Cosmopolis. 


By Paut Bourcer. A masterly and una- 
bridged translation, Large 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.50; paper, 50 cents, 
‘Pa, work of extraord power and deep in- 
4a Bulletin, 

** Bourget has given us a series of which 
are elaboratedand refined. . . , ‘Cosmopolis’ isan 
admirable of portraiture in all ways.”—New 
York Tribune. 


Sold by all mag oy A ep heteté on receipt of 
TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 


31 Union Square, North, 
NEW YORK. ; 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LATEST 





An important work on the 


Evidences of Christianity 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS 


. By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY 


Being Discussions on Subjects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity (Columbia College Lectures, 1892), 
By Wiuuiam ALexanper, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon, LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


As a contribution to the evidences of Christianity and an aid to the elucidation of Christian doctrine, this is an important and valuable work, which will com- 
mend itself to religious teachers and students of every denomination, It comprises a series of discussions on the true character of the Christian Creed—on the belief 
in the Father Almighty, in the incarnation of the Son, in the inspiration received from the Holy Ghost—each of which is stated in its divine simplicity apart from all 


particular theories on the subject. 





The World of Chance. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated Edition of Green’s Short History of the English 
People. Edited by Mrs, J. R. Grezn and Miss Kate Nor- 
GATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illus- 
trations, Vol I., Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5.00. Zhe second volume is in press. 


Wolfenberg. A Novel. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. New Issues: 


WHITTIER: Notes of His Lifeand of His Friendships. By 
Mrs, JAMEs T. Fre.ps, 


GILES COREY, YEOMAN. APlay. By Mary E, WILKINs, 
THE JAPANESE BRIDE, By Naomi TAmuRA. 
COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By Joun Kenprick BANGcs, 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE, By Isa CaRRINGcTON CABELL. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wikins, Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Catherine. A Novel. By Frances Mary Prarp. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Moltke; His Life and Character. Sketched in Journals, Let- 
ters, and Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical Notes. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, and 
Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 
1882. Edited by W. Minto, Illustrated by Etchings by Him- 
self, and Reproduction of Sketches by Himself and Friends. 
Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


By WILLIAM BLAck, Illustrated. 12mo, 


Post 8vo, 


History of the United States, from the Compromise of 18so. 
By JAmes Forp Ruopgs, Vol. I., 1850-1854; Vol. II., 1854- 
1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. Second 
Edition. (/n a Box.) 


Short History of the Christian Church. By Joun F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D. With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. 
STUART. 


By RutH McENgRyY 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Katharine North. A Novel. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


White Birches. A Novel. 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Athelwold. A Play. By Ameg.iz Rives. Illustrated. Printed 
with Wide Margins on hand made and Deckel-edged Paper, 
16mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 


William Black’s Novels. New Edition, Revised by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents per volume: ‘‘ Shandon Bells.”— 
‘*Sunrise,”"—'' White Wings.”--"‘ That Beautiful Wretch,”— 
‘* The Maid of Killeena, etc.”—‘'‘ Three Feathers.”—‘' Madcap 
Violet.”--'*Kilmeny.”--'‘In Silk Attire.”--''A Princess of Thule.” 
—‘' The Strange Adventures of a Pheton.”—‘' A Daughter of 
Heth.”—‘‘Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, etc.”—‘'Macleod of 
Dare.”—‘' Green Pastures and Piccadilly.” Osher volumes to 
follow. 


By Maria Louise Poot. Post 8vo, 


By Anniz Eiot. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Morocco as It is, with an Account of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s 
Recent Mission to Fez. By StePHEn BonsAL, Jr. Illustrated, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power of Christianity. By 





(in a box.) 


the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the pritt. : 
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The Best Ten American Books 
SEVEN YEARS AGO (17 July 1886) Zhe Critic published a 
list (now out of print) of the 125 writers “whom an English 
or American reader, aiming at a broad literary culture, can 


least well afford to leave unread.” A week later it gave the 
names of the 100 “ American authors perhaps worthiest of 
being read by their fellow-countrymen of the present day.” 
On the 27th of May, we shall present a list of the ten books 
which our readers shall name as the greatest yet produced 
in America, or by an American. 

The number chosen is an arbitrary one, but the same ob- 
jection could be made to any other, It has the merit of 

ing conveniently small, yet not too small to admit of a 
considerable variety in the character of the works selected. 
Many a reader will send in a list of ten titles who might 
hesitate to make up a longer one—and we want as many lists 
as we can get. 

To the person from whom we shall receive, not later than 
May 13, the list most nearly identical with the one com- 
posed of the ten books receiving the greatest number of votes, 
we will send, prepaid, any book or books the winner may 
select, whose aggregate price, at publishers’ figures, shall not 
exceed $ro. 

If several lists come equally close to the one published, 
the prize will be given to that which comes first into our 
hands, 

The competitor’s choice is not limited to any one class of 
works, For convenience, the word “book ” will be held to 
include any well-defined group of an author's briefer writ- 
ings. In the case of Lowell, for instance, the poems would 
count as one book, the literary essays and addresses as an- 
other, the political speeches and essays as a third. 

All lists should be clearly written, on one side of the 
sheet only ; and they should reach the office of The Critic 
not later than May 13. 





Notes on Renan * 


NEXT MONTH the Calmann Lévys are to begin the publi- 
cation of Ernest Renan’s posthumous works, The first to 
be issued will be the two volumes completing the “ History 
of the People of Israel.” Renan’s friends often urged him 
to fill up the gap of five hundred years between the early 
Volumes of this work and the “ Life of Jesus.” But he was 
accustomed to answer that the period had been treated by 
German writers, so that there seemed no need of his going 
over the same ground. In the summer of 1890, however, he 
Once more took up the subject, which it was thought could 
be disposed of in one volume, But the materials appeared 
to have grown to two volumes when the history was finished 
at the end of the summer of 1891. 

; n, by the way, was never in the habit of burdening 
his mind, during the composition of a work, with the size or 
timber of volumes which would be given to it. When the 

manuscript was ready, then he would go over it care- 
and cut it up into volumes. Nor was he ever in haste 
to publish what he had written, Several really extraordinary 
examples of deliberation are found in the career of. this lit- 
ooo cunctator, The two volumes in question—this is a 
‘Mild instance, however—were both in type and corrected by 
the author before he died, and yet the first has not yet been 
and the second will not be given to the public till 
autumn, 
The first of these new volumes in the “ History of the 
ple of Israel’’ treats of the return from the Babylonish 
ivity, the reconstruction of the Temple and thé restora- 
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of M. Renan, see page 219. 





tion of religious ceremonies, the additions made to the Pen- 
tateuch, the acts of Nehemiah and Esdras, the influence ex- 
ercised at Jerusalem by Persia, the persecutions of the chosen 
people by Antiochus Epiphanes, the evident necessity of the 
doctrine of future rewards and the patriotic deeds of the 

- Maccabees and the Asmonean dynasty. The second volume 
is given up principally to the Apocalypse of Henoch, to the 
acts of the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the Essenes ; to the 
Jewish sibyl, to the closing years of the Asmonean dynasty, 
to the events attending the Roman conquest of Judea, to the 
cruelties of Herod, to the Hebrew school of Alexandria, to 
the career of Philo the Jew, and to the progress of Messianic 
ideas, I have seen the proof-sheets of these two volumes, 
They display on every page the deep learning, charms of 
style and independent thought which characterize all of 
Ernest Renan’s writings, 

At least two more volumes, though of a very different 
nature from those already. described, wil! follow in a year or 
so. Before his death Renan informed his friends that sev- 
eral manuscripts existed, products of his younger days, which 
he had put away carefully and which were quite ready for 
the press. This is another remarkable illustration ef Renan’s 
custom of allowing his literary reputation to lie fallow, but 
scarcely less remarkable than the failure of Calmann Lévy, 
to snuff these mouldering papers. Perhaps they had been 
hopelessly mislaid ; for it required a long search this winter 
before the precious parcel was discovered. When it was 
opened a few weeks ago, it was found to contain essays on 
philosophical, philological, historical and exegetical subjects, 
some of them written in the dialogue form, of which kind of 
composition Renan was particularly fond. 

Mme, Renan told me the other day a rather interesting 
story concerning these manuscripts, When the Germans 
laid siege to Paris, Renan nailed up these papers with others 
in a box which was left for safe keeping at the Institute, 
Later, when the Commune got possession of the city and | 
began to destroy the public monuments, Renan, who was at 
Versailles, went up to the Capital to do what he could 
towards saving the famous manuscripts of the National 
Library, which was reported to be burning, Passing the In- 
stitute, he discovered that the Communists had rolled barrels 
of petroleum into the courtyard for the purpose of giving 
the venerable building to the flames that very evening. 
But the door-keeper of the Institute succeeded in persuading 
these misled proletaries to go home and rest for the night 
telling them that they could then return in the morning 
fresh for the grand bonfire. The next day, fortunately, the 
Versailles troops were masters of Paris, and Renan had the 
joy to see a body of cuirassiers gallop into the courtyard of 
the Institute, and to know that his box was safe. 

Renan leaves also a large mass of correspondence, chiefly 
letters addressed to him. He was in the habit of preserving 
every scrap of writing he received. An invitation to dinner 
or a note asking for money were as carefully put away as a 
communication from one of his distinguished contemporaries 
discussing subjects of the deepest interest, In the end, this 
miscellaneous collection became so confused that Mme, 
Renan suggested its being sorted and put into some sort of 
order. The busy husband was only too willing to have this 
done provided his wife would undertake the task. So Mme, 
Renan began the work, dividing the correspondence into 
three distinct piles. In one were placed the letters of well- 


known people, in another those referring to the “ Life of © 
Jesus” and in a third letters of no value whatsoever, Faith- 
ful to his custom, he had the last-mentioned pile made into 
a bundle and put away in the corner of the garret where it still 
lies, The first collection, composed of letters from men and 



























women of note, is carefully preserved and may be used some 
day in the preparation of a biography of Renan. 

The series of letters bearing on the “ Life of Jesus” is the 
most interesting of the lot. Emanating as a rule from per- 
sons in humble circumstances, from doubting priests, vacil- 
lating women or hesitating youth, these letters often express 
the sincerest thanks for the new courage born of the views 
set forth in this work, beg for further counsel or, rarely, ques- 
tion some statement or opinion of the author. This corres- 
pondence, if skilfully selected and edited, would form a most 
curious and valuable picture of the religious mind of Chris- 
tendom, especially of the French portion, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, By the way, whenever a~ 
priest, who had begun to break with the Church, wrote 
Renan for advice, he invariably received this reply: —“ If you 
are no longer young and have been in orders for some years, 
it would be better to serve to the end rather than cause a 
scandal and perhaps wreck your life by renunciation, But 
if you are young and not yet compromised, throw off the 
yoke immediately and start out on new lines.” 

Still another collection of letters calls for a word here. 
When Renan was a theological student at the Saint Sulpice 
Seminary in this city, his belief in Catholicism began to 
waver, This gradual change is recorded step by step in a 
series of letters addressed to his beloved sister, whose whole 
life was devoted to her brother, and for whom he entertained 
the warmest affection. She preserved the correspondence 
and afterwards gave it to her brother. It is now in the pos- 
seen of Mme. Renan, and will doubtless see the light some 

ay. 

A paragraph about Renan’s library, which stands in the 
very room and on the very shelves once filled by the books 
of Laboulaye; Renan was M., Laboulaye’s successor as Presi- 
dent of the College of France, and both occupied the modest 
suite of apartments on the top floor of the College. Labou- 
laye’s books were sold after his death, and now the same 
thing is to be done with those of Renan. He himself ex- 
pressed this desire, for he knew by experience that a large 
library in a Paris flat is a “white elephant” indeed ; and, 
furthermore, this collection being mainly that of a savant could 
be of slight interest to his family, The whole library con- 
tains about ten thousand volumes, some three or four thou- 
sand of which are devoted to Biblical and Oriental subjects, 
and were the tools used by Renan in the production of his 
principal works. This portion of the collection is peculiarly 
valuable, because only a scholar like Renan could have 
brought it together, Again, several of the volumes are out of 
print, while there are many pamphlets of great rarity, presen- 
tation copies printed for private circulation among university 
sr and treating some special recondite subject. 

his part of the library, which, at Renan’s special request, 
will not be broken up, but be sold to a single purchaser, is 
complete in itself and would be found exceedingly useful by 
all students of the Oriental languages or religious exegesis in 
its largest sense. The labor of preparing the catalogue has 
been going on all the winter under the immediate eye of 
Mme. Renan, and the manuscript is now ready for the 
printer, It will be a great pity if this special part of the 
collection does not find its way to the shelves of one of 
our great American university or public libraries, 

A few of Renan’s books are to be presented to the great 
National Library of France, These are mainly volumes 
containing pen-and-ink notes by Renan. His Bible belongs 
to this class. It is literally black with notes. The original 
manuscripts of all his own works go also to the same library. 
They are in good condition, for Mme. Renan always tran- 
scribed them for the printer. 

_ Renan did-not object to publicity ; in fact he rather en- 
joyed it. In this respect he was the very opposite of his 
friend and colleague of the Academy, Taine. This contrast 
between the two men showed itself strikingly in the matter 
of photographs. It is probable that Taine never looked into 
acamera. Renan, on the other hand, was one of the most 
complacent “subjects” known to Paris photographers, A 
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poor but deserving runner from the South used frequently 
to arrive at the gate of the College of France, with a cab, and 
carry Renan off to some “gallery.” The capture was ac 
complished the more easily because the victim knew that it 
put five francs or so in the flat purse of his captor. A table 
drawer in Mme. Renan’s parlor is full of photographs of her 
husband taken at all ages and in a dozen European capitals, 
One of these portraits, which dates from middle life, presents 
the traits of the typical Welshman and thus bespeaks Renan’s 
common origin with that of the inhabitants of Wales ; for it 
will be remembered that he is a native of Brittany. An 


other belonging to a later period, a profile, reminds onea 


little of the Napoleons, especially of Prince Jéréme, Renan 
had a more spiritual face when he was younger, It was not 


then flabby, as towards the end of his life, when a : 


study and lack of exercise had rendered the muscles flacci 
“ What a pity his youth had not been spent in England with 
its football and cricket,” said John Morley a year or two ago 
on leaving Renan confined to his room by an indisposition, 

Probably the best portrait of Renan, the one that will go 
down to history, is that by Bonnat. Here again Taine 
comes to memory. Bonnat’s portrait of the latter has never 
been shown or even photographed, whereas Bonnat’s “ Renan” 
may be seen, album-size, in all the shop-windows in the Rue 
de Rivoli. The original was one of the sensations of last 
year’s Salon; it has been exhibited in Belgium and Madrid 
since then and has now gone to Chicago. Taine once said 
to Renan:—“ The thought of having my photograph displayed 
and on sale side by side with those of actors and politicians 
makes me shudder.” Renan answered :—“A public man 
belongs to the public.” 


Paris, March 24, THEODORE STANTON, 





Literature 


“The Tuscan Republics” 
Florence, Siena, Pisa and Lucca, with Genoa. By Bella Duffy. (1h 
Story of the Nations.) %1.50, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE AUTHOR of this volume of the Story of the Nations 
has drifted far, apparently, from the original intention of 
the series, which was to amuse as well as instruct and, more 
particularly, to instruct while amusing the class of younger 
readers. This object was admirably kept in mind by the 
authors of the earlier volumes, such as those on Germany, 
Rome, Mexico, Russia, the Jews, and Mme. Ragozin’s vol- 
umes, All these are vivacious, interesting, instructive ; th 
do not rely on the pictures alone (like the present volume 
for the “entertainment” given; and they avoid like the 
plague the arid chronicle, the dry and frequent date, the dis 
cussion of abstract questions of politics, policy or origins, 
and the dull chronological account, All have a certain 
amount of “ science,” but the treatment is generally pictur 
esque and attractive, with the prime object of fascinating the 
young reader and leading him on to further research of his 
own, Apart from this mistake in conception and composi- 
tion, Miss Duffy’s work is a meritorious compilation from 
Ficker, Villari, Pawinski and Hegel. The subject afforded 
unexampled opportunities for graphic pictorial grouping, but 
she has preferred like Abdiel to be “ faithful found ” and to 
give us instead the rise of the Italian communes and theif 
sudden spontaneous development through 500 years, after 
the usual historical fashion. i 

These communes bear a singular resemblance in thelt 
clear-cut profiles, pronounced individuality and internecine 
unamiabilities to that other group of republics just over the 
Adriatic in mountain-ribbed Greece, The plain of Lom 
bardy stretched out in dazzling luxuriance from Venice @ 
Genoa, and in it grew up fine republics—Florence, 
Lucca, Siena and Genoa—each as different as Athens 
Sparta and Achaia and Ionia. To the south lay papal Roms, 
to the north the Alpine republics of Switzerland. From 1000 


A.D, to 1600 some of the liveliest chapters of human ; 


were enacted in this delicious intervale, traversed D 
many-bridged Arno and its beautiful sluggish Po, litby® 
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brilliant jewels of Italian lakes and swarming with an indus- 
trial and artistic population such as the world has rarely 
seen. Mighty democracies, great sea-powers, famous poems 
and noble pictures grew up there in the so-called Dark Ages, 
and sent their varied shock and energizing thrill through un- 
illumined Europe. Florence became a new Constantinople 
in the distribution of light—a geographical candelabrum 
casting radiance into countless dark places. The disintegra- 
tion of Tuscany into so many virile and vivid scenes of 
human activity was only a part of what befell ancient Rome 
and was a blessing to modern times. The very lack of co- 
hesion, of fusion, of interdependence between these dimin- 
utive states started each on an original career as different 
from the rest as the schools- of architecture and painting 
which they originated. The incessant friction of one against 
another wrought out that mobile physiognomy which we are 
wont to call “ Italian” as distinguished from the monotonous 
features of ancient Rome, giving lightness, suppleness, grace, 
flexibility where formerly only the solemn or severe or sena- 
torial had reigned. ‘The problems of modern life were 
largely attacked and solved by these intelligent communities; 
beautiful structures and creations of all kinds became their 
birthright ; the new epic, the new banking, the new naval 
warfare and discovery, and the new diplomacy were theirs ; 
and the blood of their Medicis, and Parmas, and Modenas 
passed into the veins of, most European kings and queens. 
The world has not yet half learned what it owes to Italy. 

In the twenty-nine chapters of the present work we learn 
much about the small tyrannies and large intellectual contribu- 
tions of the several Tuscanies of that day. Perhaps more 
anecdote and less history, more Vasari and less Villari would 
have made brighter pictures, and pictures no less true than 
those given. The general reader would certainly have re- 
joiced in reviewing a most interesting social and political 
system limned in such outlines as would not easily roll from 
his memory. 





“The Emancipation of Women” 
And its Probable Consequences. By Adele Crepas. (Social Science 
Series.) $1. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Iv is GERMANY that is responsible to Europe for the arche- 
type of “ Die Dame”’—that good lady who stands as the rep- 
resentative of the sanctity of home, and at whom, we are 
told, the entire East has been excited to heroic laughter for 
centuries. And although one of her descendants—the Brit- 
ish Matron—has added not a little to the gayety of Western 
hations, we are still enough of a fireside-loving people to give 
allhonor to her latest champion. Frau Crepaz is one of 
those fortunate mortals who have been introduced to uni- 
versal consideration by the Olympic approval of the Grand 
Old Man, In this case it is peculiarly appropriate, for has 
hot Mr. Gladstone represented through all his career the very 
sentiments to which this German “ authoress,” as her trans- 
lator Co hey her, pins her arguments ?—what some Frenchman 
has called the apotheosis of bourgeoisie. 

_ It is chronicled that the Woman’s Rights movement had 
i$ inception in the interior of the State of New York in the 
year 1848. We all know the growth of the movement thus 
Mstituted. Loti says that the ladies of the harems grow fat 
and discontented in the reading of French novels and the 
Works of modern women, From India the zenana mission- 
aties report that even there women have been baptized in 
the sacred fire of ambition, and when we come to the great 
beehives of humanity, the cities of civilization, it is to find 
to-day that women are stepping into all the occupations once 
‘onsidered peculiarly the possession of trousers. Shall this 
_ Sontinue ?—shall it go further, and woman be allowed politi- 
‘equality when she has already won her independent rec- 
tion as a wage-earner? ‘That is the question. And it 
his that Frau Crepaz answers with an hundred and thirty 
jes of sonorous negative. In opposition to the “ blazing 
ities” of the schools, this educated German woman 














fues that if women are tolerated in their attempts at abso- 
tanchisement, the competition which must result will 
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set the sexes at war. Celibacy will then increase, and the 
patriotic duty of maternity and the subsequent education of 
children be forgotten. Idealism being impossible, love- 
matches will be no more ; and if woman does not have to 
face the horrors of spinsterhood, she can only find in mar- 
riage an unloved old age, separated as she must be from her 
husband by occupations so cohibitive to a housewife’s natural 
vocation. 

Such are the unlovely “foundation-arguments” the English 
Premier approves. The book is worth everyone’s attention, 
and though we may perhaps smile at the assertion that the 
American woman, in consequence of her notoriously higher 
.education, “is incapable of fulfilling a husband’s expecta- 
tions of her as woman, wife, mother and mistress of his 
house,” nearly every fact adduced is true. Perhaps it would 
be flippant to suggest to the translator to correspond with 
our Sunday newspapers if he would learn the iniquity of the 
phrases “ lady-doctor” and “ lady-friend,” but he seems 
hardened in the use of that despised locution, The book- 
making is otherwise admirable. Mr, Gladstone complained 
to the author that “ the German type is somewhat trying to 
my failing eyesight,” and the English publishers have taken 
the hint to give us a broad, fair page of handsome type that 
could be read with comfort even in a Philadelphia horsecar, 





“The Documents of the Hexateuch” 
By W. EE. Addis. $3. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

W. E. Appts, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, has recently 
issued “ The Documents of the Hexateuch,” translated and 
arranged in chronological order, with introduction and notes, 
Part I. “The Oldest Book of Hebrew History.” Mr, Ad- 
dis’s previous appearance as an author was as joint editor of 
“The Catholic Dictionary.” He was originally a Protestant, 
and his conversion to Rome was considered a triumph for 
the Mother Church, as he had won a brilliant reputation at 
Oxford, His return to the Protestant fold is probably con- 
sidered at Rome a sad relapse. The joint editor of “The 
Catholic Dictionary "—a work which is the best of its kind 
in English—might be supposed to be well-rooted in the faith. 
How far his Biblical studies may have unsettled him is not 
known, Certain it is that no Roman Catholic could escape 
censure for advocating the Biblical views of the volume un- 
der notice. Here we have the frankest and fullest adoption : 
of the extremest critical school. The Hexateuch (for the 
critics are not content now with the dismemberment of the 
Pentateuch—perhaps they will want an Octateuch erelong) 
—the Five Books attributed falsely, the critics claim, to 
Moses, and the Book of Joshua—is here laid bare to the 
scalpel of dissecting criticism, But whatever may be the out- 
come of the discussion now so vigorously carried on, whether 
it be the universal acceptance of the critical views or their 
unanimous condemnation by believers in a revelation and in 
the relevancy of the testimony of Jesus Christ, Mr. Addis’s 
book will remain one of the most luminous on the wo Ig It 
had its origin in his own needs, We have several books 
which show how Genesis was made up. Mr. Addis is the 
first to exhibit in English the sources of the Hexateuch by 
printing the “documents” of which it is composed sep- 
arately. In the volume before us is the document composed 
by JE. JE is the now familiar way in which the Jehovist 
and Elohist are spoken of. Who these persons were we do 
not know, and when they wrote we may only conjecture, 
But that Moses had no hand in preparing the books which 
go under his name is certain, say the radical critics. Mr. 
Addis has given us a carefully revised translation of the 
document and appended useful notes, He is a reverent 
man, a friend to truth and profoundly convinced that he has 
done God service in thus exhibiting the “Oldest Book of 
Hebrew History.” To his edition of the “document” he 
has prefaced an excellent introduction, Here in compara- 
tively small compass the enquirer will find an entirely satis- 
factory account of the rise and progress 6f the dominant 
school of Old Testament criticism. This introduction is 
richly worthy of separate issue. Presumably when Mr, Addis 
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issues his second and concluding volume he will give an in- 
dex to the whole work, 

It will be interesting to some to read these words with which 
Mr, Addis concludes his introduction, for they state very plain- 
ly how entire is the destruction of the Hexateuch accomplished 
as they think by the critics (p. xciv.) :—“ Here this introduc- 
tory sketch must end) Unless it has wholly failed in its object, 
it will enable those who had little previous acquaintance with 
the subject to see the divergence between critical results and 
the traditional view of the Hexateuch. It is not the work of 
one hand, but of many. If we put aside a few fragments of 


ancient song, the earliest document cannot be much earlier_ 


than the ninth century before Christ, and is therefore posterior 
by many centuries to the time of Moses. True, we have at 
least four witnesses instead of one, But the earliest of these 
witnesses is anonymous and late; the witnesses on the one 
hand copy each other, on the other hand contradict each 
other; the oldest among them proceeds on unhistorical 
assumptions ; each in his order displays an increasing taste 
for the marvellous, and wanders further from the fact. We 
cannot out of such material construct the early history of 
Israel, We may feel sure that Israel’s sojourn in Goshen, 
the deliverance by Moses, the temporary union of the He- 
brews and the beginning of a higher religion under his influ- 
ence, are facts which cannot be shaken. We can lay the 
— here and there on precious fragments which enable us 
to form some idea of the way in which the Hebrews con- 

uered Canaan. That is about all. Even the noble narra- 
tive of the Jahvist is not sober history. Yet, in another and 
very real sense, the Hexateuch becomes in the hands of schol- 
ars a history of unique interest. It is not indeed the history 
of Abraham and Jacob, of Moses and Joshua, It is the his- 
tory—a history which cannot deceive any more than the 
history deciphered by geologists in the rocks can deceive 
—of religious ideas, And to Christians the history of that 
religion which prepared the way for Christ has, and must 
have, supreme value.” Let these ideas be generally accepted 
and Bible reading will begin with Judges, if it ever begins at 
all ! 


A Lively Traveller in India 
From Adams Peak to Elephanta. By E. Carpenter. $3.50. Macmit- 
lan & Co, 


IN THE ANNUAL crop of books on India it is a good thing 
to come upon the writings of a man who, even though he 
does not know the languages of the country through which 
he is travelling, tries to look under the surface and see how 
the natives think. Furthermore, if he has wit and a keen 
sense of humor, and leaves his self-conceit behind him, he is 
sure to write a good book, provided he has literary ability. 
Such a man is found in the author of “ Civilization: Its 
Cause and Cure” and of that little brochure “ Towards De- 
mocracy,” which has been so widely read in England. Mr. 
Carpenter is also somewhat of a poet, as one can find out 
without having read his “Chants of Labour,” He has trav- 
elled through Ceylon and parts of India, and describes the 
old order of things, the order that was and is and is to come 
in “thought’s interior sphere,” and the new order which is 
being brought in by Western science and commercialism. 
He does not spare satire and criticism of his fellow-English- 
men, whom he thinks dull and narrow-minded, but fearless 
and worshippers of duty. More than once he provokes a 
smile by his contrast between the civil-service employee, who 
is busy excogitating railroads, telegraphs, tanks and cotton 
mills, while his Hindoo brother will squat all day incogitat- 
ing the question, whether after all it is best to be re-born in 
another state of existence. The Englishman, living between 
a pith helmet and sole leather, goes about in tireless activity, 
while the Hindoo takes off his slippers, leaves them in the 
pe where his feet ought to be, and then, making everything 

ow his body invisible by tucking his limbs up under him, 
goes off into reverie. 

Some of the chapters which tell about “personal con- 
sciousness,” “cosmic consciousness” and “consciousness 
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without thought” ought to be reprinted as a text-book for 
the Boston esoterics, and no doubt amateur American Buddh- 
ists will find in this volume much material for edifyi 

study. The author is quite practical in treating of the concen- 
tration and effacement of thought that lead to the discovery 
of the true self. He points out the Eastern and Westem 
methods of attainment. The numerous illustrations are 
from photographs, and of extreme interest. We have not 
found a dull page in the book. Alongside of Bishop Hurst's 
“Indika,” this lively book might remind one of the picture 
of Dignity and Impudence, of the mastiff and the terrier, 


‘But while we would praise the first as a book for libraries 


and reference, we vote this one of the most enjoyable of all 
the books written on India. 


“The Society of Authors” 
A Record of its Action from its Foundation, By Walter Besant. 13, 
London; Incorporated Society of Authors. 

“ PRICE ONE SHILLING” is a pleasant legend to read on 
the cover of the little pamphlet entitled “The Society of 
Authors”; for it means that every literary man can afford to 

ossess this record of the Society’s action from its foundation 
in 1883 to. the 17th of December last, when Mr. Walter 
Besant, resigning the Chairmanship which he had held since 
1888, delivered this address, To any writer who caresa 
button for his calling, this history must prove of fascinating 
interest. How the organization came to be effected, how it has 
grown in strength and numbers, and what it has accomplished 
toward securing a professional standing for that unbusiness 
like creature, the man-of-letters—all this one learns from 
pages not drily statistical and perfunctory, but made as en- 
gaging by the charms of style as any of the author’s popular 
novels, When we speak of the literary man as unbusiness 
like, we do not mean that he is a gudgeon, going eagerly about 
to swallow the hook or cast himself into the net of the wily 
and heartless publisher : it may be that he has heard that 
publishers are notoriously wicked people, and is casting 
about to get ahead of sem, seeking to make terms that 
would bankrupt anyone who should deal with him, and 
treating agents as if they were a band of thieves. In either 
case he is unbusiness-like, and equally in need of the ser- 
vices “ Mr, Besant’s Society” (as it deserves to be called, 
notwithstanding Mr. B.’s protest) is rendering to the profes 
sion if not the art of letters, Mr. Besant himself does not 
hesitate to call the average author unbusiness-like, If he 
were not so, the Society would not have needed to be called 
into being. 

Mr. Besant hopes to see the Society of Authors enlarged 
to ten times its present membership; to aid in giving its jour 
nal, Zhe Author, wider aims; to establish “ an Institute akin 
to the Law Institute—it might be called the Authors’ House 
—which should be a place where members might find books 
of reference, and a place for quiet work, where they could 
consult the officers of the Society, and each other—the head- 
quarters, in short, of our members”; to start a Pension 
Fund from which every subscribing member might, though 
he would not be obliged to, draw a pension in case of age of 
disability ; to found an English Academy—“ an Academy of 
our own—not a slavish copy of the French Academy”; 
have “ national distinctions ” (of a titular character, we pit 
sume) thrown open to men-of-letters; and to secure the of 
ficial recognition of the Society as the headquarters of the 
literary calling, charged with the registration of books 
titles, and all other official acts connected with literature, 

We have marked a dozen passages for quotation, but must 
content ourselves with this brief summary of the Societys 
achievements during its first nine years:— 

“To sum up, we have reduced our Copyright Law from chads 
to order; we ale investigated and made public the various 
ods of Publishing [in a pamphlet so entitled], and have shown 
each means; we have Jace in the hands of every author the meals 
of ascertaining for himself what his property may mean ; we have 
examined and ‘exposed the facts pt of with the Civil Pensid® 
List ; we have sto an attempt to exclude novelists from that 
list ; we have estab ished a central office where a Bureau for inlot 
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mation and advice of all kinds is freely given ; we bring authors to- 
er at our annual r¢éunion ; we have established a journal for 
e carrying out of our own purposes, and the record of facts con- 
nected with these purposes ; we have so far gained the confidence 
of men and women of letters that we have enlisted 900 members, 
among whom are nearly all the leading men and women in every 
single branch of letters. That is, 1 submit, something to have 
done. Besides these things, which are real achievements to which 
we may fairly point with pride, there are off-sets, independent 
branches of our work, not controlled by the Committee. There is 
the Authors’ Club, now fairly established. and in a most hopeful 
condition ; there is the Writers’ Club for ladies, also, I believe, ina 
flourishing condition; there is the Authors’ Syndicate, which un- 
dertakes to take all the trouble of your business affairs off your 
hands.” : 
Since Mr. Besant wrote these words, the Authors’ Club 
has established itself (March 22) in permanent quarters at 3 
Whitehall Court, S.W. 





“Don Orsino” 
By F. M. Crawford. $1. Macmillan & Co. 

THE READERS of “ Saracinesca”’ and “ Sant’ Llario”’ will 
be glad to know that Mr. Crawford has fulfilled his promise 
and sketched the further fortunes of that old and interesting 
Roman family—or perhaps we should say, considering the 
breadth of those two remarkable stories, that interesting circle 
of which the Saracinesca family was the noblest. The in- 
terval of time has been long—old Rome and Pius IX. and 
Victor Emmanuel II. and Cardinal Antonelli are dead, and 
new, financial, restless, re-built Rome, unified Italy, Leo 
XIII. and Humbert reign in their stead. The son of Corona 
and Sant’ Ilario has reached his majority, and as “ Don 
Orsino”’ is the third novel of Mr. Crawford’s trilogy, those 
who were friends of his father and grandfather will greet 
him with affectionate interest, feeling that a scion of that 
illustrious stock is worth knowing. But one cannot be long 
in the young man’s presence without a little chill of misgiv- 
ing and disappointment. Modernity is his chief character- 
istic. He belongs essentially to his age, It is an incident 
that he bears the name and is the heir of the Saracinesca, 
Don Orsino is a young man of his time, with an English 
university education, a cold and even disposition, a biting 
tongue and a desire to go into business. His father 
does not sympathize with him, but suggests the study of ag- 
riculture and irrigation in the northern provinces. 

To Don Orsino, who is’ impatient for results, this seems 
like being buried alive. He has been touched with the con- 
tagion of the building and real-estate “ boom” that swept 
over Rome during the last decade—a movement, augmented 
factitiously, that filled the city with workmen from all over 
Italy and that finally, when the crash came, ruined many an 
old family and left Rome disfigured with the shells of un- 
finished sana hollow-eyed, with sashless windows, This 
crucial period in the affairs of the Eternal City Mr, Crawford 
has described with brilliant effect. Curiously enough, the 
young Italian’s adviser is Del Ferici, the story of whose 
treachery is unknown to him, As the market becomes more 
unsettled, Del Ferici urges on Don Orsino to larger build- 
ing operations, advancing money through the bank of which 

is head, holding his paper and taking his mortgages, 
The hour comes when Del Ferici, by withdrawing his sup- 
port, can drag the name of Saracinesca through the dirt of 
public bankruptcy, 

In the meantime there has appeared in Rome a tawny- 
eyed, reticent, mysterious Maria Consuelo Aranjuez d’ Ara- 
gona, Her origin is not known, but she is believed to be 
the illegitimate daughter of unannounced parents and the 

ow of an assumed husband. A social history sufficiently 
Suspicious to make her an object of curiosity! ‘To this 
young woman, in a half-hearted, wholly un-Saracinesca-like, 
Way Don Orsino makes love. They have long conversations 
of the most glittering, hard and polished personalities—per- 
Sonalities that leave one more and more ignorant of the per- 
of the speaker,—talks composed of the most enig- 
and epigrammatic phrases, and quarrels over the turn 


Of a sentence—all of which, not being founded on a basis of 
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feeling or affinity, oppress rather than enlighten the reader. 
There is no doubt that in these passages-at-arms and in 
the clever manipulation of his characters at such times the 
author has shown consummate skill; but they sometimes ap- 
pear like exhibitions of trained faculties, the perfect tech- 
nicalities of which will be more esteemed by his brothers in 
art than by his reader, who will feel somewhat the weari- 
ness of an outsider in the society of specialists, 

Maria Consuelo will not marry Don Orsino, because she 
believes herself to be the illegitimate daughter of old Count 
Spicca the duelist, and a Piedmontese peasant, The most 
intense antipathy exists on her part towards Count Spicca, 
and he on his side allows Maria Consuelo to wreck her life, 
believing these facts, The relationship between these two is 
the weak spot in the construction of Mr. Crawford’s tale, 
It is, however, perhaps necessary to save Don Orsino from 
marrying a woman with whom he is not really in love, Maria 
Consuelo proves her love for Don Orsino by buying his re- 
lease from Del Ferici’s clutches at the price of her hand, 
This is the moment in the book when the people on this 
“pocket stage” seem very real and human, butit is evanes- 
cent, and the thought that remains is not the depth of Maria 
Consuelo’s love for Don Orsino, but that a Saracinesca 
should owe his financial welfare to a woman's sacrifice. The 
question arises, will Don Orsino await the natural demise of 
Ugo Del Ferici, which must occur soon, and in acknowledg- 
ment of his debt lay his name and his fortune at Maria Con- 
suelo’s feet in the hope of becoming the third possessor of 
her hand? 





Recent Fiction 

BEATRICE WHITBY’S new story, “ In the Suntime of her Youth,” 
is well-constructed and well-told, and proves to be quite interesting 
although there is little or no action in it, and the incidents are few 
and far between and scarcely worth noting. A family of people 
living in the country in England have rather a hard time-making 
both ends meet. The eldest daughter marries a man with money, 
and the second one then assumes the management of the house- 
hold with the firm resolve that they shall scratch along somehow 
without assistance from their wealthy brother-in-law. Their his- 
tory is the record of the petty cares and annoyances as well as the 
small pleasures that go to make up everyday life; they are like 
ourselves, and they appeal to us from this point of view. The 
manner in which they are introduced to us encourages us to go on, 
and we are well repaid in the end. ($1. D. Appleton & Co,)——- 
IN CONTRAST to the story above alluded to is “ One of the Bevans ; 
or, Only a Horse Dealer,” by Mrs, Robert Jocelyn, This is also a 
record of ordinary people leading ordinary lives, but they are 
stupid, or there is something very stupid in the manner in which 
they are handled—something which distinctly interferes with 
the interest of the book. They are poor, too, and one of the broth- 
ers becomes a horse-dealer to support his family. He is successful 
in the end, and he wins the girl he has always wanted; but one 
does not seem to care especially whether he succeeds or fails, ($1. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





“ THREE GREEK TALES,” by Walter nage Dodge, is an amus- 
ing collection of stories—amusing because they follow the preface 
their author has written for them, and not because they are at all 
diverting or entertaining in themselves, They represent three epi- 
sodes in the travels of a young English barrister, two of which oc- 
cur in Athens and one in Corfu, and they dre as inartistic as stories 
founded upon facts usually are. Amateurs are constantly making 
the mistake of thinking that facts put into works of fiction must 
necessarily be nztural, when, on the contrary, they are almost sure 
to seem to the reader most strained and artificial. Writers should 
realize that a successful story is a composite of the varied experi 

ences of an author's lifetime. Mr. Dodge says he makes no pre- 
tence to realism or to analysis of character, frankly avowing him- 
self a disciple of the romantic school. He thinks after a long 
course of realistic roast and boiled, a fanciful little entrée is some- 
times appreciated. There is no objection to the entrée—such 
things in their places are very good; it is not rich food but badly 
cooked food that spoils ones digestion. These stories are 
reprinted from the Hartford Post. ($1. George M. Allen Co.) —— 
CHRISTIAN REID’s new story, “ A Comedy of Elopement,” in- 
troduces us in its opening chapters to St. Augustine in its early 
days before it became a place of fashionable resort. Having prom- 
ised to elope with one man the heroine decides that he hasn't 
money enough to satisfy her, and she had better throw him over 
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for another who has just offered himself. She sends a young friend 
to meet her lover at the hour appointed for the elopement, not hav- 
ing the moral courage to face him herself. Endless complications 
arise from the meeting between these two on the cliff in thé moon- 
light the scene changes to Venice, and the unfortunate position in 
which the girl was placed by acting for her friend is cleared up to 
the satisfaction of everyone. The elopement is really a comedy of 
errors from beginning to end, and though the story doesn’t amount 
to much in itself, the characters are so bright and so entertaining 
that the book makes a distinct and a decidedly pleasant impression. 
($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 





“From Dusk TO DAWN” is a Story in which the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting play the leading parts. These mysteries of life and 
death form the staple topics of conversation of the men and women 
depicted here, and are the actualities in their existences, Its author 
has evidently been much impressed by Mr. Marion Crawford's 
“Witch of Prague” and with the hypnotic problems dealt with 
there, She has many confused ideas upon theosophy, spiritualism. 
and the later and more scientific force, hypnotism. These ideas 
are jumbled together in an inconglomerate mass out of which 
nothing in particular is gathered except the fact that a charming 
young woman is rescued by one man from the influence of another 

y means of that most powerful of all levers, human affection. The 
hero is a clergyman of the Church of England, and a Christian of 
the purest and broadest type. He disbelieves utterly in spiritual- 
ism, and accepts the rescue of this girl from its clutches as his mis- 
sion in life, and yet he is sent on this mission by the spirit of a dead 
friend, He finds that the world is not to be redeemed by an en- 
slavement of the will as in hypnotism, but by its liberation through 
a universal vitalisis, the first step towards which is universal broth- 
erhood in temporal things. Here our author brings out her social- 
istic views as expressed in her first book; for this volume is by 
Katharine Pearson Woods, the author of “ Metzerott, Shoemaker.” 
It is ambitious, but a trifle exa/¢é, and contains too much poorly- 
assimilated matter. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


A YOUNG GIRL, deeply in love with a man worthy of her in every 
respect, but poor, is forced by a selfish father to renounce her lover 
in order to marry a man with money who can pay the father’s debts. 
The lover is advised by a friend, who is something of a fatalist, to 
look for Aladdin’s lamp in London, and to allow himself to be 
gy in his future career by the first chance remark he may over- 

ear from a perfect stranger, That remark happens to be, “ You 
will find it at 49 Karp Street, Soho.” He goes at once in search 
of the house, and there finds an Indian prince living very quietly 
but surrounded by every evidence of Oriental luxury and magnifi- 
cence. This fellow makes the young man certain offers which he 
accepts and which put him on the Sigh road to. fortune through 
some of the most marvellous adventures ever conceived. The 
story is badly written, loosely constructed and silly in the extreme. 
It is by Fergus Hume and is called “Aladdin in London,” ($1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.}\——“AN EXCELLENT KNAVE,” by J, 
Fitzgerald Molloy, is a man who manages very cleverly to live a 
life in which one outrageous crime follows another, and yet to keep 
himself clear of all suspicion, At last he murders his former friend 
and boon companion and steals the diamonds belonging to his vic- 
tim’s family, He manages to connect the two crimes in the minds 
of the community and to fasten them on an innocent man. The 
rest of the book is taken up with the train of events which lead to 
the discovery of the true criminal, and to the outcome of that dis- 
covery, It is rather a feeble effort, and decidedly uninteresting in 
spite of its sensational character, ($1. National Book Co.) 


OQUIDA HAS CHOSEN a picturesque setting for her new story, 
“ The Tower of Taddeo,” It was a high, square tower, brown and 
grey, standing in a narrow street in Florence, rich in decoration 
and rich in association, It was called after its builder, Taddeo, 
but it was also known as the House of the Loves from the winged 
children by Luca della Robbia which clustered together over its 
archway and held aloft the shield of the great family for whom it 
was built. Its proprietor, at the time the story opens, was a bib- 
liophile, a man sixty-five years old with the true scholar’s stoop of 
the neck and shoulders, and the true scholar’s eyes—luminous, 
a and dreamy, His clothes were shabby and his gait awk- 
ward, but no one who looked on him could doubt that he had gentle 
blood in his veins‘and vast learning in his brain. 








He had nothing 


but a daughter who made life easy to him without his knowing 
exactly how, and his books that he was supposed to trade in but 
that he loved too much to part with when once he became 

sessed of them. With his mind far away among the beauties of 
the past and lost in the impersonal meditations with which an old 
chronicle filled him, he heeded too little the things of daily life 
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and became an easy prey to the sophisms of a shrewd and soft- 
spoken man of business. -Ruin was the result, and the beloved 
books had to go. The story is pure and sweet and very attractive 
from the book-lover’s standpoint. ($1. Hovendon Co.) 


A FAMILY of Southerners—a mother and two daughters—are left 
at the death of the head of the house almost penniless, and because 
of the mother’s false pride they continue to live in the big house 
they have always occupied though they are obliged to close most 
of it for want of fuel to heat it. The servants are kept though 
there is no money to pay them, because they have always had them 
and cannot do the work themselves. They still dress well because 
the quantities of clothes they have had heretofore can be turned 
and twisted indefinitely. One of the daughters at least, however, 

~loathes all this effort at false luxury and secretly envies the un- 
mitigatedly poor who can wear rags and sweep the crossings 
without regard to their own dignity or other people’s surprise, 
She resolves to do something to add to their meagre income, and 
wants to go into any of the learned professions which would natu- 
rally suggest themselves to the mind of a woman properly “ pro- 
gressed.” Her mother is a Southerner, however, and advances 
slowly, and, realizing what the shock would be to that much-re 
spected parent if she adopted any of the popular pursuits, she ap- 
plies for a situation as governess and obtains it, She tells the 
story of her struggle with life in the first person, and tells it very 
cleverly. It is called “ Buffeting” and is written by Jeannette 
Pemberton, It 1s fresh, very humorous at times and makes very 
pleasant reading. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


“FURONO AMATI,” by Mrs. Ellsworth, takes a little Italian out 
of the streets of New York and places him in the hands of a Ger- 
man musician who recognizes a certain amount of talent in the boy 
and is willing to do what he can to develop it. He teaches him to 
play, but not on his beloved Amati; an inferior instrument is good 
enough for his unskilled fingers to practise upon. In the German’s 
absence one day the boy takes the Amati out of its case and tries 
to make it speak, but nothing except discordant cries come from it 
under his feeble touch. Enraged at last at the wilfulnéss of the in- 
strument, which to this boy is something human, he dashes it on the 
floor and tramples it into little pieces. He becomes a most suc- 
cessful artist, but with his fiery Italian nature perfectly untamed, 
What he desires must be his, or he will trample it under foot as he 
did the Amati. A young woman whose birth and position in New 
York are of the best, who in every respect is greatly superior to this 
boy, falls in love with him and insists upon marrying him in the 
face of the opposition of every friend she has in the world. The 
result is what might be expected under the circumstances. The 
story has a good theme and is quite dramatic at times, but it loses 
most of its effect with the reader, because it is impossible for him 
to have any patience with either hero or heroine. ($1. U.S. Book 
Co.) 











THE OPENING SCENE of “ A Moral Dilemma” takes place on the 
deck of a steamer bound for Teneriffe. One man, dying fast of 
consumption, lies stretched upon an improvised couch telling the 
story of his life to a friend who sits beside him. A year or two be- 
fore that time he was persuaded by his half-brother to leave home 
and go off to the colonies somewhere to take a fresh start. After 
his departure he was accused of forgery; and it took him a long 
time from the day the news first reached him to lay his hands on 
the proof of his innocence. He knew very well that his bare state- 
ment of the facts in the case would go for very little. He has at 
last obtained them all, and at the moment the story begins he is 
confiding them to his friend and exacting a promise from him that 
he will see justice done him when he is dead—he feels that he can- 
not live to do it himself. He dies at Teneriffe, and the friend re- 
turns to England with the papers, fully resolved to carry out the 
dying man’s wishes. On his arrival, however, he discovers that 
great changes have taken place in the lives of the people most con- 
cerned in his revelation, and it is an open question whether the facts 
ought to be told or suppressed. This is the moral dilemma in 
which he finds himself, and his final decision we will leave the 
reader to discover. The book is crude, but it has some interest in 
spite of this fact. It is by Annie Thompson, ($1.25. Longmans, 

reen & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions . 
CLARK ASPINALL, one of the merchant princes of Liverpool, is 
said to have been known by name and sight to every man, woman 
and child in Liverpool and for ten miles around, “If we say,” de 
clares the biographer, “that at any time during the last twenty-five 
ears there were fully three-quarters of a million persons who meet- 
ing him in the street would have recognized him, we make no over 
statement.” He was so pleasant and amusing a speaker that 
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announcement of his name at any social gathering was sufficient to 
secure an audience. He was a magistrate who made himself ac- 

quainted with a large number of people, because he firmly but 

kindly adjudged their punishment. He was also a tireless co-worker 

in philanthropic undertakings, a preacher of righteousness and a 

friend to many thousands in distress, His public and private life is 

finely set forth in a beautifully printed book by one who knew 

him well, Mr. Walter Lewin. Young men in commercial life who 

want to know the secret of success, and who are ambitious of some- 

thing else than mere money-making, will not make a mistake in 

reading over this biography, which tells of a good man and good 

things, and yet has nothing goody-goody in it. (London: Ed- 

ward H. Allen,.——-A WINTER VACATION is what a good many 

of us busy people would like to take, Those of us, however, who 

cannot cross either the ocean or the continent may find some so-* 
lace in a charming little book, which just fits the pocket. It is en- 
titled “‘ To England and Back: A Winter’s Vacation,” by Canon 

Knowles. The trip begins at Chicago, on Dec. 3, and with a lit- 

tle rest in New York City and some months in the United Kingdom, 

ends in Chicago, the last letter being dated May 31, 1892, Canon 

Knowles is a popular rector in the Protestant Episcopal Church and 

travels in handsome style, meeting usually people who walk along 

the social heights of life. His vacation seems to have been spent 

mostly among old churches and abbeys and ruins, while at the same 
time he heard the living preachers and worshipped in the great 
cathedrals. He is a lover of art and music, especially of the ecclesi- 
astical varieties. He tells us a good deal about Oxford and great 
London, and his bright little book gives a most charming picture 
of the best life of to-day as it is found in the State Church of Eng- 
land. It would be hard to find within brief compass a more 
entertaining outlook upon certain movements in English life and 

thought than can be found from this book. It is like a “ storied 
window richly dight,” which to us who remain within doors gives a 
beautiful picture touched into richest glory by light from the out- 
side, ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





“THE FISHGUARD INVASION” is a diffuse little story of the 
landing of fourteen hundred French on the north coast of Pem- 
brokeshire in the year 1797. If Hoche, who projected the expedi- 
tion, had counted on Welsh sympathy and assistance in a descent 
on Liverpool or Bristol, his choice of agents was a signal mistake. 
Two-thirds of the legion were convicts, and almost all of them 
cowards, and after three days of ravaging they surrendered to the 
loyal yeomen of the region round p ee But until the capitula- 
tion there were wild times about Fishguard, as may well be imag- 
ined. The story is “from the diary of the late Reverend Daniel 
Rowlands, sometime Vicar of Llanfiangelpenybont.” As a boy of 
fifteen he played truant, saw the frigates land their men and was 
curious enough to “ hang around,” entangling himself in a series of 
exciting adventures and witnessing many exciting scenes. ($1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——* THE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR” 
and “ Dream-Life” in the New Edgewood Edition are two neat 
little volumes that one may carry in his pocket. Their diffuse but 
itreproachable optimism and their tenderness of sentiment have 

ined them a popularity that stronger books might seek in vain; 

t it is a popularity not ill-bestowed, for the public taste never 
adheres long to anything that is not intrinsically and human, 
One therefore wishes continued prosperity to these dreams and 
reveries of Ik Marvel. (75 cts. each. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





Now THAT Gen, Benjamin F. Butler has been gathered to his 
fathers, it is quite fitting that his monumental verbal coinage should 
be properly brought to the public view again. His phrase “ con- 
traband of war” was not only a happy solution of a difficulty, but 
aconvimcing proof, for the housandch time in the history of the 
world, that individuals, governments and nations are led captive by 
phrases, Elizabeth Hyde Botume has written an engaging book, 
entitled “ First Days Among the Contrabands.” She describes the 
state of things at the South before the War, the origin of the name 
and the exodus of the “ contrabands” within the Union lines, and 

experience as a teacher of the young and old refugees who went 
under this name. Her sketches of actual life, and especially the 
lively dialogue, are very interesting, and some of her pictures of the 
Union generals are like well-touched photographs. She also por- 
trays with considerable skill the minor characters, such as the specu- 
lators and contractors, brought to the surface by the war. The 
Tomé folks of the present day will do well to read this picture 
ife by a woman who has wit as well as a good memory. 
(1.25. Lee & Shepard.)——THE RIVERS of South America which 
through forests containing valuable timber-trees and inhabited 
roving Indians are just the scenes for adventures of the sort that 
like to read about. That famous river traversing a wide re- 

in the centre of the continent, in the territories of Bolivia and 

the Argentine Republic, is called by the natives El Grand Chaco, 
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In that*region of America there are, besides the natives of aborig- 
inal or Spanish descent, a good many modern emigrants—Italian, 
German, English and others, Out of these materials in man and 
nature George Manville Fenn, author of ‘The Dingo Boys,” has 
constructed a story, “* The Grand Chaco,” which the boys will like, 
because it is so full of action and of dialogue. The dangers of navi- 
gating the rivers amid entangling vines and overhanging tree bran- 
ches, with snags, rocks and ra ids underneath, are vividly portrayed. 
The dangers from woodland foes, in the form of jaguars and other 
creatures well-equipped with teeth and claw, and the natives, whose 
stock of arrows seems to be inexhaustible, are also dramatically set 
forth. But after all, like a true singer of heroic songs, the author 
brings out his heroes, Shaddy, Rob and Brazier, all right at the 
Jinis, and as they fight their battles over again they all vow that 
they'd like to try it again. Nevertheless, they wisely don’t try it. 
($1.50. Tait, Sons & Co.) 





WELL WORTHY a place in the Golden Treasury series is Gra- 
cian’s “ Art of Worldly Wisdom,” translated by prec Jacobs. 
This Gracian was a Spanish Jesuit of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, whose life presents nothing remarkable. But his 
book of prudential counsels shows uncommon insight, sagacity and 
shrewdness, and well justifies the claim of the translator that it is 
the best of its kind in existence, if, indeed, there are any that can 
be compared with it. Abundant reasons for this claim are set forth 
in the unique and admirable preliminary essay, by Mr. Jacobs, on 
maxims in general, and this volume in particular, Readers who 
make it a practice ‘to skip ange and introductions should, for 
once, modify their rule, or they will miss one of the brightest bits 
of editorial comment that has recently appeared. Gracian’s work 
is in the form of paragraphs—there are just three hundred of them 
—expository of such. dicta as ‘“‘ Leave your luck while winning”; 
“Don't bea bore”; “ Never be put out ”; “ Know how to refuse ”; 
“ Make use of your enemies”; ‘Get yourself missed”; etc., ete, 
Among the many clever aphorisms are these :—*‘ He that does not 
know a fool when he sees him is one himself”; “ Reputation de- 


‘pends more upon what is hidden than what is done; if a man 


does not live chastely, he must live cautiously”; “The pillow 
is a silent Sibyl, and it is better to sleep on things beforehand than 
lie awake about them afterward”; “If a man laughs always, set 
him down as foolish; if never, as false,”. The suggestions are prac- 
tical, entertaining and helpful; yet, as the translator hints, it is 
doubtful if any ideal person will learn to rule the world by pen a 
them. “For the man who can act on maxims can act. without 
them, and so does not need them.” ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘BROWNING AND WHITMAN, a Study in Democracy,” by Mr, 
Oscar L. Triggs, is an expansion of a paper read before the London 
Browning Society last year. Its object was to point out the “ essen- 
tial democracy” of Browning, which is amply shown by extracts 
from his poems ; and for the majority of these passages parallels, 
more or less striking, are found in the works of Whitman, of whom 
the author of the essay is evidently an enthusiastic admirer. He 
believes, indeed, that “ the works of Whitman will take rank among 
the great classics of the world, as truly classic and as truly repre- 
sentative of American life and sentiment as are the heroic tales of 
Greece and Rome ”"—meaning, of course, as the latter are of Greek 
and Roman life and sentiment, not of American, as the strict 
construction of the sentence would imply. As acomparative stud 
of two poets whom one is at first somewhat startled to find in suc 
juxtaposition, the book will have a certain interest for students of 

oth; but as a piece of literary workmanship it does not seem tous 
quite up to the standard of the earlier issues in the Dilettante 
Library. (go cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





A BOOK HAS appeared about “ James G. Blaine,” being a biog- 
raphy, with extracts from some of his speeches and an estimate of 
his character and career. The author, Theron C. Crawford, has 
been for many years a newspaper correspondent at Washington, 
and was associated with Mr. Blaine when the latter was preparing 
his “ Twenty Years of Congress” and also during his journey in 
Europe. hus he has had special opportunities for gaining a 
knowledge of his subject, and, if he ha n properly qualified in 
other réspects, he might have produced a valuable work; but un- 
fortunately he is an idolater and wholly blind to the moral defects 
in his idol. Indeed, he hardly stays his narrative even to defend 
Blaine against the cha that have been preferred against 
him, but either gives Blaine’s own defence as sufficient or, more 
often, ignores the charges entirely. He sees nothing wrong in 
any of his hero's political or financial transactions, and nothing 
unworthy in his constant hankering after the Presidency. On the 
other hand, Mr. Crawford has nothing but sneers for such men as 
Schurz, Bristow and Arthur, and never speaks of Garfield without 
some depreciatory remark, When, however, he comes to sum up 
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Blaine’s career, he can find little to place to his credit exeept his 
South American policy, which to most men seems little short of a 
failure. Mr. Crawford is strongly prejudiced against the people of 
our Southern States, and gives great prominence to Blaine’s bitter 
attacks upon them; yet to judicious minds those attacks seem now 


to have been strangely out of place. Mr. Crawford relates, of 
course, all the main incidents of his hero’s life, both, public and 

rivate, and also tells us much about the men associated with 

laine in Congress and elsewhere; yet the obtuseness of moral 
perception observable throughout the book and the spite shown 
against everybody that stood in Blaine’s way make the work thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory, and it certainly cannot be accepted as a per- 
manent record of his career. ($2. Edgewood Pub. Co.) 


THE RULERS of India series would be sadly incomplete without 
a volume on “ Lord Lawrence,” who not only ruled India, but saved 
it to the British, and Sir Charles Aitchison, K. C. S. I. (formerly 
Lieut.-Gov. of the Punjab), has been induced to write such a vol- 
ume. His task has been unusually difficult on account of the 
thoroughness with which the life and achievements of Lord Law- 
rence have already been recorded, and his aim has therefore been 
to vary the treatment rather than to say anything new. _Instead of 
attempting a biography, he has “ endeavored to picture the Indian 
environment in which Lord Lawrence lived and acted, his relation 
to the principal events of his time and his position in the develop- 
ment of the constitutional principles on which the Government of 
India is now conducted,” The author is admirably qualified for 
the work he has undertaken, having served under Sir John Law- 
rence in the Punjab, and afterwards as his Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and as Foreign Secretary. His familiarity with the 
much-misunderstood policy of his former chief enables him to show 
the services of Lawrence in a new light, but a light which only adds 
to their lustre. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 








“ PRISONERS AND PAUPERS,” by Henry M. Boies of the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Charities, is an attempt to show how the 
increase and propagation of criminals and paupers may be pre- 
vented. The author is impressed, as many wr te are, with the 
rapid increase of crime in this country, and he here endeavors to 
ascertain its causes and the best means of checking it. The 
causes, in his opinion, are the recent emancipation of the Ne- 
groes, who have not yet learned how to use their freedom without 
abusing it, the great influx of foreigners, the prevalence of in- 
temperance, and the great increase in the population of cities. 
The remedies he proposes, however, have little relation to these 
causes, Intemperance he believes to be the principal cause; but 
he suggests no means of checking it. He has, however, a very 
positive opinion as to what ought to be done to put an end or nearly 
so to both crime and pauperism. He would have the State regu- 
late marriage, forbidding the union of all diseased or abnormally 
developed persons and all children of such, and fixing the age at 
which others y> marry. Nay, more; he would put an end to 
the possibility of criminals propagating their own class, by artifi- 
cially sterilizing them. In short, his remedies are physiological 
and surgical, to the almost total neglect of moral and educational 
ones ; but, though he may find followers among the medical pro- 
fession, we doubt if he does anywhere else. ($1.50. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


“THE PEOPLE'S Money,” by W. L. Trenholm, is a general 
treatise on the nature and use of money, including under that name 
circulating mediums of all kinds. It first explains what money is 
and what functions it performs in the social economy, and then 
goes on to describe the various kinds of money that have at differ- 
ent times been used in the world, with particular reference to those 
now in use in the United States. The author is a monometallist, 
but he gives little time to the discussion of that subject, though he 
repeatedly calls attention to the necessity of a uniform monetary 
standard. He gives considerable space to the subject of bank- 
notes and perenne notes, and in discussing these topics shows 
a dislike of the national bank currency, and even goes so far as to 
defend and praise the old state bank currency of fifty years ago. 
There is much in Mr. Trenholm’s work that is good, but unfortu- 
nately it has some grave defects. The style is too abstract and 
repetitious and by no means well-adapted to popular reading; and 
some of the author’s theoretical discussions wil not bear a close 
scrutiny. A treatise on money ought to begin with a definition of 
value and of exchange; but Mr, Trenholm, though he is constantly 

about value, does not define it until near the end of the 
book, and then he defines it loosely. Moreover, he entertains the 
idea, as some others have done, that the Government can establish 
and maintain an invariable unit of value, just as it maintains an in- 
variable yardstick ; but this is a delusion. Government can select 
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a certain metal, and fix the weight and fineness of the coins that 
are made from it; but their value will depend on causes over which 
the Government has no control, and may vary indefinitely. The 
value of the gold dollar, for instance, fell largely after the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia, and now for twenty years or 
more it has been rising again. Mr. Trenholm’s book will have an 
interest for students of finance, and will be in some respects use- 
ful; but it cannot be deemed an exhaustive treatise on the subject 
with which it deals. ($1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





ATTENTION has already been called in these columns (The 
Lounger, Feb, 25) to the little volume, “ Seen from the Saddle,” by 
Isa Carrington Cabell. This group of outdoor sketches—for it is 
nothing more—strikes one as very novel and refreshing among 
ery Bo books, It is as light Me irresponsible in tone as it is 
witty and acute in thought and manner. Among the books it re- 
minds one of is ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table ”; another 
delightful work which it recalls is “My Summer in a Garden,” 
One of its charms is that it puts the reader in mind of other charm- 
ing books, and of charming books only. The author of “ My Sum- 
mer” furnishes it with a brief preface in his own peculiarly humor- 
ous and mellow style—and the best compliment we can pay the 
book itself is to say that it is worthy of the compliment of such an 
introduction. Mrs. Cabell is an acute observer, steeped but not 
stifled in the atmosphere of bookishness. We shall be glad to see 
her name on other volumes in the Black and White series than 
that in which she records some of the sights (and insights) she has 
had from the saddle all the way from Hartford to New Hartford. 
(50 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





“ THE DUCHESS OF BERRY” naturally follows “ The Duchess 
of Angouléme” in M. Imbert de Saint-Amand’s series of mono- 
graphs on Famous Women of the French Court. The first of the 
three volumes describes the Court of Louis XVIII.; the second 
that of Charles X. Marie Caroline Ferdinand Louise de Bourbon 
spent her early years in Palermo, and at seventeen became a Daughter 
of France by her marriage to Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Berry, 
second son of the Count of Artois. Her few short years of happi- 
ness with a devoted husband, his assassination, the birth of the 
* Child of Miracle ’—these well-known facts take on a new interest 
under the author's lively treatment. M. de Saint-Amand has a con- 
genial subject, too; for the Duchess, full of health, gayety and gen- 
erosity, reveals a winning personality. The death of Louis XVIII. 
and the accession of Charles X. occupy a large part of the narra- 
tive. The second volume brings us nearly to the revolution of 1830, 
and the latter period is portrayed in the third volume, It is a 
period of dramatic interest, and the author possesses the art of set- 
ting it before us with dramatic power. He makes the great per- 
sonages of the time living men and women, and true to their actual 
life, not melodramatically exaggerated or distorted. His pictures 
are as accurate as they are vivid and fascinating. He gives us, 
moreover, a deal of fresh and valuable historical matter, gathered 
from diaries, letters, legal and other documents, which no previous 
writer has drawn upon. While, therefore, the books are eminently 
“popular ” in character, they are equally attractive to the critical 
student of history. They have also the merit of being admirably 
translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. ($1.25. Chas, Scribner's 
Sons.) 





THE SECOND VOLUME of “ Biographies of Eminent Persons,” 
reprinted from the London 7/mes, is a valuable book. It contains 
a great deal of information not readily accessible elsewhere, and 
offers it in admirable form, The fact that all these biographies are 
obituary notices by no means imparts to them the sameness of 
tone one might expect ; indeed, it is rather an advantage, since in 
writing a death-notice for a paper of high repute a man most of all 
-_ aside his prejudices and aims to be thoroughly fair and just. 
These estimates then are sober, and are strong in themselves— 
models of contemporary criticism. The volume embraces the half- 
decade, 1876-1881, and of the twenty-nine names on its list there 
are half-a-dozen of the first magnitude. The articles are of such 
uniform excellence that it is hard to single out any one for honorary 
mention ; and yet a special interest attaches to those notices whose 
composition demanded a knowledge of state-craft as well as of 
biographical details. Such are the notices of Earl Russell, Pius 
1X., Victor Emmanuel, Beaconsfield and Thiers. Among the 
other names are Carlyle, George Eliot, Dean Stanley, Prol. 
Clifford and Mr. Delane, whose untiring activity as editor of Ti he 
Times finds here appropriate praise. Garfield is “ the only Ame 
can to receive notice.” It is a good idea thus to collect in pet 
manent form what is really durable in newspaper work. ($1.2) 
Macmillan & Co.) 
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Ernest RENAN (See page 211) 


H —and the “ disguise” proved to be as fitting as any costume he 

r J effersoniana had ever worn. On the preceding day, Mr. Jefferson had appeared 
HE CAPACITY of the Montclair (N.J.) Club Hall was taxed to _ before a very different audience—the Assembly Committee on Codes 
utmost on Friday evening, March 30, to hear Mr. Joseph at Albany,—and in a different character—that of player and man- 
s* Discourse on the a,” first heard at Yale a er,—to testify against the exclusion of children from the stage. 

ago and next in this city, on March 1. a He: of himself as ere was a bill before the committee permitting children to dance 
aM actor stripped of his costume and disguised as a gentleman,” and sing upon the stage with the consent of mayors of cities or the 
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presidents of villages in which the performances take place. Messrs. 
A. M. Palmer, Daniel Frohman, Charles Thomas, Henry E. Abbey, 
J. Wesley Rosenquest, Marc Klaw and Joseph Jefferson and Mr. 
Severance appeared in favor of the bill, and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
in opposition. 

According to the 7+zbune, Mr. Jefferson made one of his char- 
acteristic speeches, full of quaint touches of humor. He said there 
was no one back of him, unless it was Satan, and we are told to 
tell him to get behind us. He was here solely in the interest of 
the stage children, because he himself was a child of the stage. He 
wanted to deny the impression that the stage exerted a bad effect 
upon the health. It was not so. On the contrary, the theatrical 
profession was a healthful one, and conduced to Toagevite, as sta- 
tistics would show. The stage sent few of its followers to theasy- 
lums ; not anything like so large a proportion of actors became insane 
as of farmers, men who live in the open air and work with their 
muscles instead of with their brains. Mr. Jefferson then instanced 


the case of actors from the time of Betterton to the present who 
had lived to t age and had died in the harness, There was the 
case of Mecilia, aime had retired from the stage at ninety years of 
age, returned to it again and played Shylock when he was a hun- 
dred, and finally died when he was a hundred and seven. mone 
others he mentioned Clara Fisher Maeder, whose triumphs woul 
be remembered, perhaps, by the grandfathers of the members of the 
committee, and who could act as well now at eighty as she ever 
did. Mr. Jefferson also spoke of well-known actors who had gone 
upon the stage to sing and dance in their earliest childhood with- 
out harm to themselves. He himself had gone upon the stage 
when he was three years of age. Indeed, there was a tradition that 
he had been carried on in long clothes. 


MR. JEFFERSON’S HOME DESTROYED 


This speech was made on Thursday, the day before Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s lecture ; and on the following Saturday afternoon, April 1, the 
eminent actor, painter, lecturer and special pleader had the misfor- 
tune to lose his beautiful home, Crow's Nest, at Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass. An explosion of — in the cellar caused the rapid de- 
struction of the house and its contents by fire, the cook being burned 
to death, and the family and other servants barely escaping with 
their lives. Gov, Russell, who happened to be fish vy Pog by, was 
among those who vainly endeavored to save some of Mr. Jefferson’s 
treasures, The house, stables, furniture and pictures were insured 
for $70,000, the total value being estimated at about $250,000. A 
picture-gallery had recently been put in, and some new and valu- 
able canvases bought. Mr. Jefferson owned three Corots, four 
Troyons, two Daubignys, three Diazes, one Jules Dupré, one De- 
camps, two Greuzes, four Mauves, two Israels (including the large 
canvas, ‘ The Mother’), one Sir Joshua Reynolds, two Sir Thomas 
Lawrences, three Van Marckes, one Madrazo, besides family por- 
traits and a portrait of Macready the actor. In the house were a 
number of fine wood-carvings, books of value, and in fact the art 
and bibliographic’ accumulations of a lifetime. Built into it were 
original modelli by the sculptor Bauer, old tiles and stained- 
glass portraits of Edwin Boothand William Warren. On the main 
stairway was a large stained-glass window with a design by Jeffer- 
son himself. 

Crow’s Nest was.a picturesque, rambling cottage of stone, built 
on the edge of the bluff behind Buttermilk Bay. Its site was one 
of the finest on the Massachusetts coast. It was not a new build- 
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ing, but its construction was of a thoroughness that made it equall 
delightful in summer and winter, and it was occupied by Mr. Jef- 
ferson or some of his family most of the time. Mr. Jefferson had 
age his children about him in neighboring cottages, and his 
amily, with their guests, of whom there were always many, formed 
a settlement by themselves. Since Mr. Jefferson first took posses- 
sion of Crow’s Nest many well-known guests have been entertained 
in its big, quaint, low-studded rooms, President Cleveland, for one, 
having been a frequent visitor while he was at Gray Gables, a mile 
and a half away, last summer. Mr. Jefferson started from New 
York for the West, on Sunday, on a professional tour. It is his in- 
tention to rebuild at once. 
” . 

Mr. Warner on Washington Irving. 

THE 110TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth of the Father of Ameri- 
can Literature was fitly celebrated by the Brooklyn Institute on 
Monday evening, when a large audience, assembled in Association 
Hall, listened to an address by Charles Dudley Warner, editor of 
the Hartford Courant,and author of various popular books that 
show a spirit closely akin to that of the subject of his lecture. Mr, 
Warner was introduced in a single sentence by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
H, Hall. How he looked and spoke was thus described, the next 
day, by the Brooklyn Zagde :-— 

“To say that Charles Dudley Warner lectures, is hardly to ex- 
press a true meaning, Rather does the auditor feel that he has 
drawn up his easy chair to the open fire, and, across the table, lis- 
tened to the narration of some pleasing tale or insight into a rich and 
mellowed personality. Mr, Warner is a man well on in years, 
His hair and beard, worn half clipped, have passed from the period 
of gray to white, The features are strong and kindly. The voice 
is rich and full, bearing to the hearer a sense of deliberation and 
thought, He speaks slowly and has a fashion of pausing before 
the concluding word of a thought or sentence. Standing beside 
the desk, the speaker held his manuscript in the left hand while 
the right rested nearly the whole time upon the desk at his side. 
There were no gestures; no seeking after climaxes ; but through it 
all there was a peculiar and quiet sense of humor, made all the 
more effective by its very quietness. Although the writing on the 


pages was close and fine, the speaker read therefrom without the 
aid of glasses,” 
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At the beginning of his lecture, Mr. Warner called attention to 
the fact—little creditable to New York—that the first great Ameri 
can author, whose fame is so identified with the history of New 
York, has yet no statue to his memory in this’ city. The pen-and- 
ink sketch of Irving reproduced in to-day’s Cré#é¢ is taken froma 
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print purchased for five cents at an Ann Street print-shop, several 
years ago. Does anyone know who made it? 

For the following report of Mr. Warner's lecture we are indebted 
to the Zagle :-— 

“It was just thirty-four years ago that Irving dropped his pen 
and passed on, Mr. Warner had something to say of the fondness 
of the human race for raising statues to those conspicuous in the 
world’s doings. He said that in his introductory remarks. Some- 
times. the statues were erected through admiration and sometimes 
through vanity. The spirit was a commendable one, even though 
the selection were not always a faultless one. Mr. Warner stuck a 
silent pin at. some of the statuary by remarking that the streets and 

arks were becoming filled with a great company of extraordinary 
figures, which might, at best, remind one that they were of mortals, 
if not ugly. The artist was asking, ‘What are the ?’ and of the 
bronze impertinences not yet become oxydized be was asking, 
‘Who are they?’ What explanation could be offered for the fact 
that in the city of his birth no statue of Irving adorned its parks or 
avenues. Perhaps it was because he is a still living present. His 
fame needed no such monument to perpetuate it. Yet the city of 
his birth, of whose literature he was so marked a creator, and whose 
source traced its being to the pure well-spring of his genius, owed 
it to him, 

“ To speak of Washington Irving’s works necessitated a review 
of the conditions and environments of his early life. That necessi- 
tated a history of the earlier New York. This the speaker gave, be- 
ginning back in 1776, seven years before Irving's Birth, In 1783, 
when Washington Irving first saw the light of day, the directory of 
New York contained the names of 29,000 persons, many of whom 
were slaves. While the prevailing style of architecture was Eng- 
lish, many of the old Dutch houses remained. The speaker then 
went on to narrate at some length the peculiar features and cus- 
toms of that embryo New York. There was the gallows in a 
gorgeously painted Chinese pagoda, there the stocks and whipping 
post, and there the debtor’s prison. Slaves waited upon those of 
affluence. The town was content with but one bank and one in- 
surance company. In spite of the Puritan invasion in 1789, the 
town was noted for its hospitality. In that year the elite society 
consisted of about three hundred members. There was a slight 
twinkle in the speaker’s eyes when he remarked upon the strange 
fact that in a place where the growth had been so enormous the 
circle of elite had increased to but 400 in all the intervening years. 
There were 22 churches then, Columbia College had 30 students, 
there was no public-school system and but 5 newspapers pub- 
lished. In these, the editorials were short, but ample enough in 
venom of personal attack to make up for any deficiency in length. 

“It was amid such surroundings that Washington Irving spent 
his youth, True, there were many men and women of refinement 
and culture, but there was little to nurse sucha genius as his. The 
time was given over to bitter political strife. Irving tried both poli- 
tics and law, but without an inclination for either, At this period 
of his early youth amiability was his striking characteristic, The 
boy was always in perfect sympathy with his mother, far more so 
than with the Scotch father, Irving was a youth of delicate con- 
stitution. This led him to the country, and there was gained the 
best of his education. Along the iden among the Catskills, 
through the fields of Westchester county, he wandered day after 
day. ‘ He loved the country, the companionship of nature. It was 
on these rambles that he met Rip Van Winkle. From this soli- 
tude he gained the power to make the world feel what he felt deep 
down in his heart. He loved nature for nature’s self. He brought 
nature into literature as an all-pervading element. He was in this 
the pioneer,’ 

“Mr. Warner later, in reference to Irving’s love for Matilda 
Hoffman, said :—‘ The effect of the untimely death of this lovely 
girl, in her 18th year, cannot be passed by in speaking of Wash- 
ington Irving. It was a terrible shock to one with a melancholy 
side to his nature, He loved her devotedly, and that love always 
continued with him.’ It was in 1809, when 26 years old, that 

Irving wrote the Knickerbocker History of New York. In that was 
shown the genius of the writer for absolute creation. In his works, 
romance was substituted for history. The culmination of Irving’s 
ame came during the period he spent abroad, between 1815 and 
1832, When he came a and settled down at Sunnyside, he had 
the whole world to look back upon. Irving brought something 
Rew into the field of literature. He was the inventor of the modern 
short story, He was a man gifted with peculiar genius for char- 
acter-study. Charles Dickens was his tohowes. e was the cre- 
ator of Christmas literature, in which he drew about that season 
all the homely joys and loves so déar to childhood and the hearts 
ofall. As.all humorists were wont to think, Irving thought that to 
render his fame enduring he should leave behind some serious work, 
the result was his history of Columbus, That work, the speaker 
. ed, did very much toward solidifying the writer's fame. His 
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proce ge of Columbus was an imaginative one, yet historians de- 
clared it to be one worthy to stand alone in the front rank of such 
endeavors. So was it with his conception of Washington. 

“Mr. Warner read a dainty and exquisite poem written by Irvin, 
to a young woman 1g years of age, when the writer was in his 6ot 
year, Then the speaker referred to Irving’s mission to Spain, de- 
claring him to have been a born diplomatist. In conclusion, Mr. 
Warner said that Irving’s works enlarged the horizon of literature ; 
pepe oe the republic of which he was a child. His writings were 
full of magnetism and full of the genuine humor and pathos of life.” 

The one-hundredth anniversary of Irving’s birth was celebrated 
by Zhe Critic on March 31, 1883, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmés writ- 
ing of his “ Power of Idealization,” Charles Dudley Warner of his 
“Humor,” George William Curtis of “ Knickerbocker’s History,” 
Edmund Gosse of the “ Sketch-Book,” Sydney Howard Gay of 
“ Irving the Historian,” the Rev. Dr. William E, Griffis of ** One 
of Irving’s Old Cronies ” (Capt. Jacob Storm), and James Herbert 
Morse of Irving's life and character. An unpublished letter of 
Irving’s was also published, together with an Irving bibliography 
prepared by W. W. Pasko, and the following pair of couplets by 
Miss Edith M, Thomas “ On Irving's Life of Columbus” :— 

‘* This book hath kinship with the epic old, 
That sings of Ithacus, the searcher bold: 
The Homer touch—the purple light is here, 
That makes men heroes, heroes, gods appear!” 





Magazine Notes 

NEW YORKERS will be interested in the first article in Harper's 
this month, It is about a city of which many of them are more 
ignorant than they are of London or Paris—* The City of Brook- 
lyn.” We are “personally conducted” through the “City of 
Churches "—and, we might add, city of homes—by Mr, Julian 
Ralph, who has made American cities his special study. It gives 
one a thrill to turn to a new poem from James Russell Lowell's 
pen, and a characteristic one, too. “ An April Birthday at Sea,” it 
is called ; and it is. illustrated by Mrs, Rosina Emmet Sherwood, 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson dissects Washington society with a 
ahinge sharp knife, but he is not so severe upon it as is Mr. Rein- 

art with his pencil. The latter groups the women of society in 
adoring attitudes about a man who looks like a dancing-master or 
a hair-dresser; he shows the principal occupation of the Country 
Club to be champagne-drinking, and he gives the head-waiter of 
the Club a moustache and a leer, neither of which would be allowed 
in a well-regulated club-house. In the drawing called “ Genius in 
Society ” we fail to discover which is the genius, whether the man 
in the foreground who looks like Ibsen, or the attenuated lady 
seen in profile in the extreme background, It is a pleasure to turn 
from Mr. Reinhart's flippant illustrations to the serious drawings 
of Mr. Howard Pyle, which illustrate his story called “ Retribu- 
tion,” or to Mr, T. de Thulstrup’s illustrations for Dr, Conan 
Doyle’s powerful mc “The Refugees.” Mr, George Parsons 
Lathrop discusses “ The Progress of Art in New York,” while Mr, 
Poultney Bigelow and Mr, F. senats a take us through “ The 
Barracks of the Czar,” the one with his breezy pencil, the other 
with his breezy pen. 





There are several articles in the April “orum that will attract seri- 
ous attention. One is Miss Ida Van Etten’s “ Russian Jews as Desira- 
ble Citizens’; another Dr. J. M. Rice’s report of his investigations 
among “ The Public Schools of Chicago and St. Paul; and still 
another, the “symposium” of President Seth Low, Mr. Oswald 
Ottendorfer and Senator H. C. Lodge on “A New Era in Party 
Politics.” Literary folk, doubtless, will be more interested in Mr, 
Frederic Harrison’s paper on “ The Decadence of Romance,” than 
in anything else. Dr. Rice's article fills us with surprise, for we 
had thought better things of the Chicago public schools. He found 
them badly taught—ridiculously badly in many instances. Miss 
Van Etten argues in favor of the Russian Jews as citizens of the 
United States, and then tells us that of those who have been 
naturalized the “vast majority voted last year with the Socialist 
labor party”! This, it seems to us, tends to nullify her plea. Mr, 
Josiah Quincy, the newly appointed Assistant Secretary of State, 
tells of the “ Working of the Massachusetts Law” for the purifi- 
cation of elections, and his experience with his subject justifies him 
in speaking with authority. 





There has been a great deal about Chicago in the magazines 
of late, but mostly, one may wn 6 in the light of the World's Fair. 
In the April Century, however, the lake city attracts attention for 


another reason, The opening article of the number is on “ The 
Chicago Anarchists of 1886,” and what makes it particularly valu- 
able is that it is by the Hon. Joseph E. Gary, the Judge who pre- 
ing of this article to 


sided at their trial. We recommend the r 
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some ill-advised persons who tried to make heroes of the men to 
whom an intelligent jury meted out strict justice. Mr, Janvier 
continues to jog through Provence and has much to say about 
Mistral, whose picturesque personality is illustrated by the clever 
pencil of A, Castaigne. The same artist, by the way, contributes 
several other illustrations to this number, not all of them in the 
same style by any means. There has been no brighter instalment 
of ‘‘ Sweet Bells ” than the present, ‘“ A Free Museum” is a de- 
scription by M. C. Robbins of the Arnold Arboretum at Harvard 
College, which is said to be the finest in the world—a claim that 
one can readily believe. To many readers Miss Josephine Laza- 
rus’s careful and appreciative study of Margaret Fuller will be one 
of the most interesting articles in the number. Miss Lazarus does 
this sort of writing so well that one wonders and regrets she does 
not do it oftener, There are various short stories and poems in 
the magazine which look so inviting that one promises one's self 
genuine pleasure in reading them. 





If the stenographer and the typewriter had flourished in Carlyle’s 
day, would he have written more letters, or not so many? Would 
dictating have driven him (or the stenographer) mad ? or would he 
have oa kindly to it and written oftener and at greater length? 
These thoughts are suggested by a new batch of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters by the Sage in the April Scrzdmer’s. In one of his 
letters to Edward Irving, he says :—‘ 1 wish Goethe were my coun- 
tryman ; I wish—O, how I wish—he were my friend. It is not for 
his masterly conception of human nature—from the heroes of classic 
story down to the blackguards of a Leipsic alehouse—that I admire 
him above all others; his profound sentiment of beauty, his most 
brilliant delineations of all its varieties—his gayety of head and 
melancholy of heart, open all the floodgates of my sympathy.” 
Mr. Frank French’s “ New England Farm” is interesting and 
makes a striking contrast to “ The Restoration House,” by Stephen 
J. Aveling, and the “ Anne of Brittany's Chateaux,” by Theodore 
A. Cook. It is a suggestive group of articles, The leadin arti- 
cles in The Review of Reviews for April are “ Mr, Cleveland’s 
Cabinet,” by Woodrow Wilson, and ‘The World’s First Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of 
Chicago, The portrait of Mrs, Cleveland and her daughter Ruth 
ove in this number is almost the only one that seems to have had 
the child as well as the mother for its model. The article on wom- 
en's dress will attract attention on account of its illustrations, 
How long before these costumes will be generally adopted ? 








In the March number of Zhe New Review Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
ins a new story called “ Mother’s Hands,” The Labor Problem 
is discussed by Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., and Tom Mann. Accord- 
ing to Ernest Hart, M.D., the only way to fight cholera is to pre- 
vent it, and “ the key to prevention is purity of water—above all and 
first of all—and then also of soil and air.” Astotheactual treatment 
of cholera, he denies that we have any better knowledge now than 
we had in earlier days. We recommend the perusal of Dr. Hart’s 
article to the health officers of New York City. In this number of 
The New Review we are introduced to “ George Meredith as.a 
Journalist,” by F. Dolman, and we may get Prof. Mahaffy’s idea of 
“What is a Nation?” for the reading. To the lover of the drama 
Mr, Albert D, Vandam’s paper on “ The Comédie Frangaise of 
To-Day ” will have great interest, as will also Mr. William Archer's 
monthly review of the London stage. 





Mr. _—— Alfred Townsend shows his journalistic training by 
coming to the fore in the April number of Lzppzncotz's with a com- 
plete novel called “Columbus in Love.” Further timeliness is 
shown in the printing of an article on ‘“ What the Publicity Depart- 
ment Did for the Columbian Exposition,” by William Ingleheart, 
and a poem on “ Columbus ” — Loveman. There are other 
contributions from the pens of Annie Flint, Julian Hawthorne, 
Edgar Saltus (who, by the way, sings the praise of Sappho, for 
whom he shows a much greater appreciation than does Miss Sea- 
well—* twice only has she been approached: in the first instance 
by Horace, in the second by Mr, Swinburne”), Owen Wister, Fred- 
eric M. Bird, Florence Earle Coates and M. Crofton.——Among 
the articles in 7he Educational Review for April are “ Contempo- 
a Educational Thought in Germany,” by Ernst von Sallwiirk ; 
“ Teaching Elementary Physics,” by Prof. Edwin H: Hall of Har- 
vard ; “ Reform in Modern Language Teaching,” by John H. Find- 
lay of Jena, Germany; “ Public School Pioneering in New York and 
Sassarboostis "——a reply to Mr. George H. Martin of Boston, by 
Superintendent Andrew S. Draper of Cleveland, O. ; “ International 
Student Associations,” by William H. Tolman; “ The Faculty of 
Cramming,” by Prof. J. Clark Murray ; “ The ‘ Harvard Report’ on 
the Teaching of English,” by Samuel Thurber; and “ Admission 
to College by Certificate,” by President Martin Kellogg of the Uni- 
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versity of California, and Mr. John Tetlow, Head-Master of the 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 





There has recently appeared at the ihe of the South, at 
Sewanee, Tennessee, a quarterly review which, if it lives up to the 
promise of its first numbers, and receives proper support from those 
interested in really good literature, bids fair to become a notable ad- 
dition tothe list of American periodicals, The Sewanee Review 
takes a place not at present occupied by any American publication of 
the kind; for its aim is to discuss in each volume a certain number 
of topics, literary, historical or philosophical, in a fuller and more 
serious manner than is possible in a magazine mainly devoted, as 
most of our magazines are, to light literature, of however good 
quality. The present—the secede sndiiied of the Review con- 
tains, for instance, besides some good articles chiefly of interest to 
specialists, a paper on the half-forgotten poet Wolfe; another, and 
a particularly interesting one, on Roneued a very clear and whole- 
some article on the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States; and a readable study of the last phase of colonial piracy. 
Finally the book-notices at the end of the number—especially the 
review of Brooke’s “ History of Early English Literature ’—possess 
real merit, being evidently the careful work of competcnt critics, 
The articles show trained scholarship and capacity for research on 
the part of the writers, combined with impartiality and courtesy, 
and entire freedom from sectional narrowness; they are dignified 
in tone; and they are free from sins against taste. If the Review 
keeps to its present standard it will be well worth the attention of 
all who seriously like good books and good writing. 





Boston Letter 


SOCIAL and literary Boston has had the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters for its hobby in the past week, and has enjoyed the fad, al- 
though it is doubtful if the auditors were carried away by the pro- 
ductions, There seems to be a feeling that with the exception 
of Brander Matthews’s “ Decision of the Court” the plays have 
lacked the dramatic essentials necessary for the stage. The 
“ necessary ”’ is my own word, for while I believe thoroughly in 
cultivating literature on the stage, I totally disbelieve in the theory 
that a good book is necessarily a good play. The two divisions of 
authorship are distinct. 

On Saturday night Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s “ Giles Corey, Yeo- 
man ” was represented to a notable audience. It is a gloomy play in 
its effect, but there is no mistaking the fact that it is by far the most 
successful of all produced during the week, and is the one which 
approaches nearest to a dramatically-constructed play. Itis strong, 
forcible and interesting with the exception of the first act, whic 
drags a little. The part of Martha Corey was carried with great 
power by Agnes Booth, while Mr. F, F. Mackay gave to Giles 
Corey an interpretation most characteristic of honest, robust Puri- 
tan spirit, stubborn will and unswerving faith. Miss Wilkins, the 
author, was present at the performance but not in a box. She sat 
far back in the auditorium; so far back indeed that few people 
knew she was present. In the centre of the first row was to be seen 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, while a few seats away sat Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and in other parts of the.house were Arlo Bates, 
Prof. Pierce, Mrs. Gardner and others whom society as well as art 
embraces. 

But aside from the productions at the Theatre, there has been a 
controversy between the management and Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, which has furnished a great deal of food for talk. The 
Boston Journal sent to Mr. Aldrich regarding his play of “ Mer- 
cedes,” and to the reporter Mr. Aldrich declared that he never gave 
the Theatre of Arts and Letters permission to produce his work. 
“I declined Mr. McDowell’s offer,” said Mr. Aldrich, “ for the 
reason that Mr, Palmer had agreed to produce the drama at his own 
theatre with his own company and under his own management. 
The play of ‘ Mercedes ’ belongs exclusively to me and can be rep- 
resented on the stage only with my consent; and that consent ! 
have not given to the Theatre of Arts and Letters.” Then Mr. Mc- 
Dowell came forth with his answer to the Journal interview, pro- 
ducing first Mr. Aldrich’s letter and then commenting on the same. 
This was the letter :— 


“*sq Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Dec. 15, 1892. 
**Dear Mr. McDowgLL :— 


‘*Somewhat more than a year ago Mr. A. M. Palmer proposed to 
me to bring out ‘ Mercedes’ at his theatre, and I gave him pert- 
mission to do so, He found it impracticable to stage the piece at 
the close of last season, the time agreed upon, and since then I 
have heard nothing from him on the subject. There is no contract 
between us, but I do not desire to take any steps that will interfere 
with his play, if it is still his intention to play the little drama. 
wrote to Mr. Palmer several days ago, and am awaiting his reply. 
ercedes’ during the present 


If he has decided not to stage ‘ 
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season, I shall accept the proposal which you have made to me on 
behalf of the Theatre of Arts and Letters. Perhaps it would ex- 
ite matters if you were to see Mr. Palmer and oi this note be- 
ore him. In case ‘ Mercedes’ comes to you I shall have a num- 
ber of important suggestions to make touching stage business. 
** Yours very truly, ‘ 
‘*T. B, ALDRICH.” 


Mr. McDowell added that after the attack upon him in the New 
York Sun Mr. Aldrich cancelled the arrangement, and nothing more 
was done until Mr. Palmer proposed to play “ Mercedes” and had 

aranteed his consent. “ With regard to Mr. Aldrich’s statement 

at no one can play his play without his consent,” continued Mr. 
McDowell, “it is perhaps proper to say that no one should. Asa 
matter of fact, however, anyone can. Mr. Aldrich is a man of 
genius, but, presumably, not of law; otherwise he would know that-by 
publishing his play in book-form and selling it over the counters he 
— it to the public, so that he who runs may not only read, but 
produce. 

To this Mr. Aldrich replied in substance as follows :—That on 
Dec. 10, 1892, he received from Mr. McDowell an offer of $250 
“ for the right to produce ‘ Mercedes’ for a single performance in 
the Theatre of Arts and Letters.” Then Mr. Aldrich sent the let- 
ter already quoted above. But a week or two later he followed it 
with the following note :— 

“Mr, Palmer has agreed to bring out ‘ Mercedes’ at his own 
theatre during the present season, and consequently I cannot let you 
have the little piece. Under different circumstances I should have 
been proud to place it at your disposal. I ought to say that Mr. 
Palmer was most loyal in his attitude towards the Theatre of Arts 
and Letters; he left me perfectly free to decide on which stage I 
should tempt fortune. I preferred to go straight to the great pub- 
lic with my slender dramatic message. 

After quoting this letter Mr, Aldrich continues :—‘‘ That the 
Theatre of Arts and Letters was preparing to bring out ‘ Mercedes’ 
on April 17 was a fact of which was wholly ignorant until I 
chanced to read the announcement in the New York Hera/d on 
March 25. ‘ Mercedes’ is copyrighted ‘ with all rights reserved,’ and 
I am the sole owner of the work. I have given Mr. Palmer the 
right to produce the drama in the regular way, but I have not given 
him the right to turn over that right to a third party. Mr, Palmer, 
with the best intentions, acted hastily in the business, and hand- 
somely acknowledges it. Mr. Palmer will carry out his original 
plan, and there is no cloud between us.” 

So the matter stands. 

The will of the late oa H, Carleton has been filed. Besides 
many public bequests, he leaves $10,000 to improve the Whittier 
birthplace, which he recently bought and 
memorial to the poet. It is hedieal to purchase Job’s Hill, origi- 
nally a part of the estate of the Whittier family, and, after adding 
this to the homestead, to so repair the buildings as to make them 
resemble their condition during Whittier’s boyhood. Then some 
family will be put in charge of the house and will be expected to 

always open the same to visitors free of any fee. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the par Airs letter a few days 
ago about the memorial to Bishop Brooks and the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke arranged for Easter . Mrs, Maria S, Porter and Mrs. 
Whitman :—“My Dear Mrs. Porter: Please accept my cordial thanks 
for the beautiful memorial of our reverend and beloved friends, Phil- 
lips Brooks and J. F. ‘Clarke, You will find no truer saints in the 
Roman calendar, no holier men in the list of the worthies com- 
memorated in the Acta Sanctorum,” 

You have learned gcse 4 through the daily press that Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens of New York has been selected to make the 
Statue of nee Brooks for which the citizens of Boston subscribed 
so liberally. he statue is to be of bronze, but beyond that all de- 
tails are left to the sculptor. Just where it will be located has not 
yet been decided. It is said that the choice of the committee is 
very pleasing to the Bishop’s friends as well as to the Trinity 
Church people. According to the Hon, Martin Brimmer the com- 
mittee invited Mr. St. Gaudens to undertake the work, and when he 
accepted at once dropped all ideas of considering anyone else. 

While the Brooks statue will adorn Copley Square another ad- 
dition is contemplated for the same part of the city by the Trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Three persons who are unnamed 
have offered to give $12,000 towards the construction of a much- 
-Reeded addition to the Museum, and if sufficient subscriptions come 
in this plan will be carried out ; the addition will be devoted to a 

ure-room and two rooms which will offer relief for the already 
over-crowded ecm department and for the expected collection 
of Photographs rom works by the old masters. 

‘propos of the fact that Gail Hamilton is to write the life of Mr. 
Blaine, a well-known gentleman of Boston said to me yesterday :— 
“There is a feeling in Boston somewhat akin to disappointment, 

think, that the story of a life so masculine in every way as was 


ave to the city for a 
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that of Mr. Blaine should not be written by a man, Mr. F.M. 
Stanwood of this city has received many requests to undertake the 
work, I am told, but has declined for private reasons. Mr. Stan- 
wood has a | and valuable amount of material bearing upon 
Mr. Blaine’s career which was collected for bi phical purposes, 
and it is hoped that it may be put to this intended use sometime.” 

In my recent letter regarding the free art-exhibition at the South 
End I neglected to state that it was in part under the auspices of 
Andover House. I am told that the paintings at the exhibition had 
an insurance value of $100,000, 

The Artists’ Festival of this week bids fair to excel all previous 
festivals of this character. Men and women of wealth have vied 
with each other in securing expensive costumes, and as all the 
dresses must be passed on by a committee of artists, it is assured 
that there will be taste as well as gorgeousness in the display. The 
time of the Renaissance has been selected, and it is estimated that 
nearly 1500 royal men and women, mechanics, mercenaries, artists 

‘ and merchants of that day will then march through the halls of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


BosTON, April 4, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


THE NOVEL of the season has appeared: at least—Rumor will 
have it so. Its coming was quiet enough. It was issued some 
two or three weeks ago with no preliminary flourish of trumpets, 
nor any immediate recognition from the reviews, It was so with 
the phenomenally successful “Called Back,” which fell stillborn 
from the press, till a sympathetic critic—was it not Mr. Labouchere? 
—waked it into sudden life. It was so with “ Robert Elsmere,” 
which first attracted the notice of the ordinary novel-reader in con- 
sequence of a notice from the pen of a Prime-minister, And finally, 
it has been so with “The Heavenly Twins,” a rather unusually 
long three-volume novel by the author of “ Ideala,” which is now 
beginning to arrest our attention. During the few weeks of its life, 
it has been discussed little enough in the pee and yet report 
has it that private persons, unconnected with the trade, have boldly 
penetrated into the shades of the publisher's receiving-department, 
and tendered their full thirty-one shillings and sixpence for their 
own single copies—a very unusual proceeding, indeed. And now, 
after some delay, the reviews are appearing, and the work seems 
to be something of actual importance. It is a study of wr yir-< 
and ante-nuptial morality, a sermon on the old text so well deliv- 
ered by Stephanie de Mohrivart in Mr. Merivale’s  Forget-me-not,” 
“Why may a man live two lives,” she cries, ‘ while a woman _ 
must stand or fall by one?” On this theme “Sarah Grand” has 
founded a novel of real power, and of an outspoken frankness which 
is in itself a sign of our progressive time. The subject is faced 
without fear, and treated with a detail which is in passages almost 
Zolaesque. Such a book was bound to make a sensation, The 
vogue of “ Robert Elsmere” was due, not to certain skilful touches 
of character which passed almost unnoticed, but to its vigorous 
exposition of many agnostic doctrines, which had not hitherto been 
regarded as fit material for fiction, The repute of “ The Heavenly 
Twins,” we may safely prophesy, will depend, not upon the clever 
portrayal of the children who give a name to the novel, but upon 
the energetic discussion of points of view which are usually too 
much neglected by prudery. Doubtless the book will succeed, 
And yet—is it wali that it should succeed? We are more and 
more in danger of fiction being framed into a vehicle for the con- 
veyance of doctrine and iesce t; lying, as Mr. Oscar Wilde would 
have it, is decaying, and homily is taking its place. 

“It’s clever: but is it art?” 


The book will succeed, because it will be discussed; but at the 
same time the book which is discussed most is not invariably the 
one to meet with the largest sale. The literary reader would, I 
think, be surprised to learn the names of the most co of our 
novelists. A daily paper has — instituted a ble bisctte of its 
readers to vote upon the relative popularity of living writers of fic- 
tion. Some thirteen hundred persons registered their votes, and 
the result of the ballot goes to prove that it is the novel of incident, 
and not the novel of intention, which appeals to the illiterate reader. 
Miss Braddon registered over 1200 votes, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
did not appear in the competition at all. “Mr. Thomas Hardy 
secured less than 200 supporters, Mr. Joseph Hatton over eight 
hundred, Mr. W. E, Norris is not regarded, but Miss Dora Rus- 
sell found more than half the number of electors to vote for her, 
Mr. Shorthouse, Mr. Barrie, Mr, Anstey were all without a cham- 

ion. One wonders whether “ The Heavenly Twins” would have 

rought “Sarah Grand” into the circle of the unwisely admired. 

This lady, who writes, of course, under a pseudonym, has been 
addicted to letters from her youth up. At eleven, it is understood, 
she wrote songs; at eighteen, short stories, Her first novel, Ideala, 
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was sent by Mr. George Allen to endure the criticism of Mr. Rus- 
kin, who, however, found none of that admiration for it which he 
subsequently bestowed on John Strange Winter's officers, “I 
don’t like the title,” he wrote, ‘and I hate queer people, however 
nice.” So the book was set aside for seven years, after which period 
the author issued it at her own expense. It succeeded; and 
“Sarah Grand,” wisely husbanding her powers, bestowed two 
years’ careful work upon its successor, “ The Heavenly Twins.” 
And here we come to an interesting question in the history of 
her writing. It is announced in certain quarters that the new novel 
was refused by five leading firms before it finally found a publisher 
courageous enough to undertake it. Now, such an anecdote is 
su tive enough, but is it quite legitimate? Doubtless the author 
would disapprove as much as anyone of the publicity that has been 
given to it, but the question remains :—Should such facts be di- 
vulged in print at all? Surely, a great deal too much is said now 
of mistakes of this kind,—errors, if errors they be, frequently due 
to the obtuseness of a publisher’s reader, overburthened with a 
mass of manuscripts, to each of which he can scarcely, being hu- 
man, do adequate justice. We are always being reminded that 
* Jim the Penman” was read by innumerable managers before Mr. 
Tree recognized its merits, and that dn earlier novel, dealing no 
less boldly with a sexual theme, went the round of many publish- 
ing-houses in the guise of a beggar. These are points which 
should wait, surely, till the work has borne the test of years before 
they are urged upon the public attention. The secrets of the 
prison-house, the privacy of the manager’s office, claim some reti- 


ce, 

But these things do not affect the work itself, which is certainly 
such as to command consideration. It is well to be outspoken, and 
frank, and fearless; fiction will not suffer for the infusion of a little 
realistic sincerity. There will be many who will raise the voice of 
apprehension, and talk of risks and penalties. But there will be 
more who will be grateful, and find a sign of vigor in the courage 
of conviction. It is a sound note to strike at the opening of a fresh 
season,—the note of determination and candor. 


ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Chicago Letter 


“ECHOES from the Sabine Farm,” by Eugene and Roswell 
Martin Field, was published last Saturday by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
of this city. The edition is limited to five hundred numbered 
copies printed on hand-made paper and bound tastefully in brown 
linen. The plates of the edition published by Francis Wilson are 
used, but there is a new title-page, and for the paraphrase entitled 
“To Mzcenas in Chicago” two poems are substituted. The press- 
work is in every way admirable, and Mr. Garrett's dainty designs 
assist in making a very beautiful book. For this edition Mr, Eu- 
gene Field has written a special preface, descriptive of a talk be- 
tween himself and Mr. Wilson in regard to the original publication. 
As. the result of this conversation Mr. Wilson issued in the most 
sumptuous manner an edition of one hundred copies, thirty of 
which were printed on Japanese pore. Not one out of the hun- 

ever been placed on the market; but Mr. Field cannot 
quite understand why his fellow-bibliomaniac did not accept his 
suggestion that he limit the edition to fifty copies and then destroy 
forty-eight of them. Of the poems themselves,—one can feel in 
every line of Eugene Field’s work a delight in Horace that gives 
his translations an unusual zest, a sparkling gleefulness that is 
rare in English renderings of the classics, The humor of Horace 
has never been more buoyantly set forth, and there is a light- 
hearted air of spontaneity about the verses that makes one forgive 
their nineteenth-century slang. Indeed, Mr. Field has intentionally 
ized his poet and given us Horace in a kind of cowboy cos- 
tume, But the Western flavor is only in the language, for this 
sophisticated man of the world, the product of a seasoned civiliza- 
tion, could hardly have been born on the plains. The translations 
are free, but in nearly every case they are true to the essence of the 
original, and they give us a glimpse of its delicious gaiety, its care- 
less -humor and its unfailing delight in the joys of earth. 
th some of the more serious poems Mr. Field has been equally 
happy. Several of the lyrics sing themselves into one’s memory 
with a charming auaieal lilt, and in these his diction has a sim- 
sa and delicacy that are like a perfume. Int The Fountain of 
” and in that lovely lyric “The Happy Isles,” both of 
which were published in the “ Little Book of Western Verse,” this 
felicity of language is particularly notable. A mistake in the index, 
by the way, assigns the latter to Epode XIV. instead of XVI. The 
ode “ To Quintus Dellius” is another fine and serious rendering of 
a beautifu , but the celebrated ode “‘ To Melpomene” is not 
oar sterpreted. My. Field's version, beginning “ Lofty and 
= the monument I've reared,” is faithful to the matter of 
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the translation the necessary repose and grandeur. More sincerely 
does he express Horace’s reverence for his art in the two poems, 
now first printed, from the ‘“ Ars Poetica.” One of these, “I Love 
the Lyric Music!,” has an exquisite limpid melody, and the shorter 
one, which Mr, Field calls “ Fame vs. Riches,” I will copy :— 
** The Greeks had genius,—'twas a gift 
The Muse vouchsafed in glorious measure ; 
The boon of Fame they made their aim 
And prized above all wordly treasure, 
‘* But we,—how do we train our youth? 
Not in the arts that are immortal, 
But in the greed for gains that speed 
From him who stands at Death's dark portal. 
ey ‘* Ah, when this slavish love of gold 
Once binds the soul in greasy fetters, 
How prostrate lies,—how droops-and dies 
The great, the noble cause of letters |” 
Mr. Roswell Martin Field has the defects of his brother’s quali- 
ties. He exaggerates the Western flavor and some of his versions 
would make classicists dumb with amazement, There is daring 
enough in them,—something too much, indeed,—but his touch is 
prosaic and his instinct for rhythm uncertain. Mr, Field has re- 
cently done very interesting and original work in prose, his volume 
of Kansas tales called “ In Sunflower Land ” having met with well- 
deserved success ; but his handling of verse is much less skilful. 

In addition to this beautiful Horace, Messrs. McClurg will pub- 
lish within a few weeks several other important books. One of 
them is “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by Thomson Jay Hud- 
son, which professes to be ‘a working a for the systematic 
study of hypnotism, spiritism and mental therapeutics, and prom- 
ises to arouse much discussion; and another is Elizabeth Shep- 
pard’s novel, ‘‘ Counterparts,” which is furnished with an introduc- 
tion and notes by George P. Upton, and will be uniform with the 
recent attractive edition of “‘ Charles Auchester.” Thetranslations 
of the series on great French writers will be increased by a volume 
on Bernardin de St. Pierre from the French of Arvéde Barine; and 
its interest is materially heightened by the fact that Augustine Bir- 
rell has written a preface for it. ‘“ The Best Letters of William 
Cowper,” edited by Anna B. McMahan, will be added to the se- 
ries of Laurel-Crowned Letters; and the pretty, quaintly-printed 
Elizabethan Library will be augmented by two volumes—“ Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Lord Bacon,” and “ A Bower of Delights, 
being interwoven verse and prose from the works of Nicholas 
Breton.” 

The plans for the Literary Congress which will begin on the 
tenth of July have not yet assumed definite shape, but the prospect 
for an interesting week is encouraging. The subjects suggested for 
discussion are divided into four classes,— aspects of literature, prob- 
lems of the literary calling, the rights of literary property, and 
American literature. Under the first head are included such sub- 
divisions as “ Standards of me Criticism,” “ Literature and the 
Newspapers,” “ Realism ” and “ The Moral Purpose in Literature”; 
the second deals mainly with methods of publishing, and the third 
with different aspects of copyright. There are also schemes afloat 
for authors’ readings in connection with this Congress, The mem- 
bers of the Chicago committee of organization are Francis F. 
Browne, editor of 7#e Dial, who is chairman; George E. Wood- 
berry, Franklin H. Head, Joseph Kirkland and David Swing. A 
committee of codperation, with headquarters in New York, was 
also appointed, and of this Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is chairman 
and George E. Woodberry secretary. Its members are Edmund 
C. Stedman, Charles Eliot Norton, Charles Dudley Warner, William 
Dean Howells, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. H. H. Furness, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George W. Cable, Maurice 
Thompson, Thomas Nelson Page, Frank Dempster Sherman and 
Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. With such men enlisted in its service, 
the literary congress should certainly evolve something original and 
vital in the way of discussions. 


CHICAGO, 4 April, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 





Music 
Prize Compositions 

THE EFFORT of the National Conservatory to celebrate the ar- 
rival of Dr. Dvorak to assume its directorship by offering large 
prizes for certain kinds of compositions by American composers 
under thirty-five years of age was open to some objections. If the 
age limit had been higher, some of the recognized writers wW 
possibly have competed. On the other hand, good, honest art- 
work is seldom produced under the stimulus of a prize competition. 
The first annual concours, as it was called, brought forth nothing 
above the average work of young American composers; on 


contrary, three out of the four works were distinctly below that 
level. 
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The 


Henry Schoenefeld of Chicago won the prize in the symphon 
class, Joshua Phippen of Boston in the suite class, Frederick Bul- 
lard of Boston in the concerto and Horatio W. Parker of New 
York in the cantata. There was merit in parts.of the compositions 
of the first three, but the aims of the writers were far beyond their 
ability. In other words, they were without that firm mastery of the 
formal material of their art which is necessary to the clear and di- 
rect exposition of even the simplest ideas. In the symphony this 
deficiency was manifested in bad instrumentation and in monotony 
of color. In the piano concerto it revealed itself by the production 
of an accompaniment better than the solo part. In the suite for 
strings it was seen in the angularity and general cloudiness of the 
polyphony, 

Mr. Parker may not possess greater gifts than the other three, 
but he certainly knows better how to write music. His setting.of 
Geibel’s poem, “ The Dream King and his Love,” was smooth, 
fluent, melodious, well. written for both voices and instruments, 
and, above all, instinct with a clearness and directness of purpose. 
There was no mistaking Mr. Parker’s intentions. The other three 
young men need further education in the higher branches of their 
art, The contest, as a whole, was interesting, and if it should lead 
some of our younger musicians to come and study composition 
under Dr. Dvorak, it would have at least one good result. 


Che Drama 
“The Guardsman ” at the Lyceum 

“ THE GUARDSMAN,” the production of which last Monday even- 
ing marked the beginning of the Spring season at the Lyceum 
Theatre, is asmartly-written bit of nonsense, and must be accounted 
among the most amusing specimens of modern British farce known 
on this side of the Atlantic. The authors are George R. Sims and 
Cecil Raleigh, who concocted ‘‘ The Grey Mare,” and there is no 
reason why this second piece should not be as successful as the 
first, Absurd as the story is, it has the merit of originality, and the 
ingenuity with which it is presented makes it much superior to the 
ordinary farcical comedies of the period. 

The hero, Sir Eustace Bramston, is anextravagant young officer 
of the Guards, who is largely dependent upon the benevolence of 
his uncle—an ex-Judge of the Divorce Court with an aversion to 
matrimony—and an aunt who is one of the most notorious match- 
makers in London. Being very hard up he appeals to his aunt for 
cash, and is informed that he can only have it on one condition, and 
that is his immediate marriage with a beautiful young American 
heiress whom the old lady has taken under her special protection. 
Unluckily, Sir Eustace is desperately in love with a fair unknown 
whom he has encountered on two or three occasions, and he rebels 
vigorously against his aunt’s conditions, little suspecting that his 
unknown charmer and the American heiress are one and the same 
person. In his dilemma he seeks advice from his uncle who, ever 
ready to frustrate any matrimonial plan and particularly hostile to 
this one, suggests that he shall represent himself as a reckless and 
shameless profligate under conditions that shall leave no doubt of 
his guilt. The Fad e, and this is the weakest feature of the whole 
play, even goes to the length of procuring false testimony and the 
delivery of anonymous letters, by way of confirmatory proof. The 
omg works only too well, and the guardsman finds that in fulfilling 

part of the contract he has estranged his aunt and desperately 
offended the woman he is desirous of pleasing above all others. 
Luckily for him, the Judge in a moment of carelessness affords a 
glue to the actual truth of which the American girl is sharp enough 
to.avail herself, and after prolonged and varied complications, the 
we! is made clear to a general reconciliation and betrothal. 
here are a few lines in the dialogue which are not in the best 
of taste, but, as a whole, the piece is unobjectionable, and the greater 
‘part of it is very amusing. The opening scene of the first act gives 
mise of genuine light comedy, but this pledge is not fulfilled, 
the second act the “ rehearsal for the drawing-room ” was unduly 
prolonged on the first night and became rather tedious, but after 
‘that the action moved oon. and the fun did not flag again until 
ithe final fall of the curtain. The representation will be brisker and 
brighter still after a few more rehearsals. As for the individual 
acting, that is, as a rule, exceedingly good. Mr. Kelcey plays the 
embarrassed guardsman*with vivacious energy, and Maude Harrison 
is an arch and attractive American girl. Effie Shannon, too, pre- 
sents a delightful picture as an English maiden. « The best acting 
is done by Charles Walcot, who has made a hit as the selfish an 
atorial old pnde and next in order to him must be placed Mrs. 
Whiffen, and E, J. Ratcliffe. Mr. Fritz Williams has only one man- 
her for all kinds of character, but it is exactly appropriate to the 
with which he is entrusted, that of an upstart pickle-dealer who 
to force himself into society with disastrous results. The 
Man-servant of Augustus Cook is absurdly and clumsily exag- 
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Mr. Frohman has mounted the piece with j awe liberality. The 
view of the Mall, in St. James’s Park, is admirable in every way, 
and the two interior scenes are most richly and tastefully furnished. 





The Spitzer Collection 


M. JACQUES ST. CERE, the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Herald, has sent that paper an interesting account of the Spitzer 
collection of objects of art and curios, the sale of which will 
in Paris on the 15th inst., and will last two months. The collec- 
tion is estimated at a value of 13,000,000/., exclusive of the arms, 
which will be sold separately and are valued at 5,000,000/, Of the 
famous collector himself, M. St. Cere says :— 

“ Spitzer was a man of humble, even low origin, who possessed 
the instinct of the curiosity hunter, the far du didelot. He com- 
menced life as a peddling curiosity monger, then established him- 
self as a curiosity dealer in Paris. His artistic knowledge soon be- 


‘came known, and collectors like Baron Adolphe de Rothschild and 


Sir Richard Wallace confided their interests to him. Spitzer him- 
self stated that he had done business to the amount of over 60,- 
000,000/, with these two customers alone. 

“ When he was rich enough he gave up business to become col- 
lector in his turn, but the blood of the broker coursed in his veins 
and he continued to sell. There was, however, a difference. He 
proceeded according to the usages of society, and exchanged rather 
than sold—as if he were a service to the purchaser. He 
was a real ‘type,’ and those who have seen him wandering in the 
galleries of his mansion in the Rue Pauquet will not soon forget him. 

“He had built himself a mansion near the Arc de Triomphe, 
with galleries in which, as in the Louvre, objects of art were ar- 
ranged in glass cases and catalogued in order, so as to bring before 
the eyes of visitors the complete history of the art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. With the exception of about thirty 
admirable authentic terra-cottas of Tanagra, Spitzer had confined 
his attention to those two periods. But they arecomplete, Every- 
thing is there, enamel, delf, glass, tapestries, arms, ivories, jewels, 
locks, bronzes, sculptured wood and furniture, There is not a 
branch of human activity that is not represented by a complete 
series, There is, for instance, a series of Italian faéences which has 
not its equal in any museum in the world, Itis composed of every 
known kind. There are Spanish morescos in every series of reflex, 
and seen beneath a ray of sunlight one is tempted to believe that 
the Moors had discovered the secret of imprisoning electric light in 
gig ote 

“To convey an ideaof this collection would be impossible, for, 
with one or two rare and unavoidable exceptions, everything it con- 
tains is of the first class, There are tapestries upon a golden 
ground which are unique, such as the large one representing the 
arrival of a holy image in Brussels. But what can be said of those 
small tapestries that Spitzer was the first to collect? What of the 
bronzes, of the statuette of Peter Vischer, the master of the Middle 
Ages at Nuremberg, which is almost unique in the world; of the 
equestrian statuette, a Venetian work of the sixteenth century, 
seventeen centimetres high, andor which Spitzer refused 60,000/? 
What can one say of the religious objects which are calculated to 
make the saints and canons of all the cathedrals of Eurdpe guilty of 
the sin of envy? There are pyxes such as have never been seen 
before, there are reliquaries not to be found in any other part of the 
world. ‘Unique’ is the word always repeated when one speaks 
of Spitzer. 

“ His furniture is of exquisite beauty, and nearly all the work of 
the great master cabinet-makers of the Middle Ages. There isa 
complete series MY Bernard Palissy, and there, brought into evi- 
dence in the middle of a room, are nine fatences by Oron and St. 
Pouhaire, the rarest in the world, since but a few pieces were 
for the King of France, when the penury of the treasury had 
obliged him to melt his silverware. ot one of these small gems 
will be sold for less than 100,000f. What can be said of the arms 
in the midst of which these marvels stand forth, the com 
armor of the Emperor Maximilian of Austria, which cost Spitzer 
225,000/., and King Frederick of Aragon’s ivory saddle, which is 
of inestimable value ? 

“ There are also colored waxes which are the objects of universal 
admiration, Carved woods, perfect works of art, large as walnut 
shells; jewels, every one of which has a history; window-panes 
from Germany and bas-reliefs from Italy. 

“I might the whole catalogue, which forms three large 
volumes, and enumerate the whole 3,369 numbers of the Spitzer 
collection, But one can only now see the objects themselves as 
often as possible, for they are about to be dispersed to the four cor- 
ners of the globe. Our old E is not rich ae eee 
these treasures together. They will be distributed ere and 
and soon there will be nothing left for amateurs but the recollec- 
tion of what was the prsermar. Bs and unique Spitzer collection,” 
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The Critic 


The Lounger 


IN HIS ARTICLE on “ New York” in the April St. Nicholas, Mr. 
Stedman touches upon the much-discussed question of New York 
as a literary and artistic centre, not to claim that it is that, for the 
claim has long been allowed, but merely to comment upon the 
fact. ‘ New York’s ingathering of writers and artists is yearly more 
significant,” says Mr. Stedman. ‘“ Here they find the needful at- 
mosphere, and the dramatic, picturesque life of sunlight and shadow 
upon which their genius thrives.” I do not like to take issue with 

r. Stedman, but I cannot feel as he does about the “ needful at- 
mosphere.” It seems to me that the “ atmosphere” of New York 
is not yet what it should be, to stimulate the literary or artistic 
worker, Authors and artists flock here from all over the country, 
but they have not yet created a distinctive atmosphere. ‘“ Here,” 
Mr, Stedman adds, “ are the schools of art and architecture, and, 
above all, the most important literary and artistic markets, Where 
the food is ‘there will the eagles be gathered together.’” In this 
paragraph he gives the key to the situation. New York is the 

-place, and those who have wares to sell come here to sell 
them. As everyone comes to New York, sooner or later, during 
the winter one may sharpen one’s own wits to a keen edge by con- 
tact with those of others; but this can be done in two or three 
months, and then one may go back to the country and do his lit- 
erary or artistic work, 


WHAT MR. STEDMAN says about American magazines might be 
attributed to patriotism if the same sentiments did not prevail 
among foreigners. ‘“ New York magazines,” he declares, “are fore- 
most in popularity here and abroad. They have developed native 
writers, and are eagerly contributed to by foreign pens; they have 
created modern wood-engraving, in which America stands at the 
head as confessedly as in the construction of modern stained glass.” 
In the current number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, the Earl of 


Meath writes his impressions of America. After criticising some 
of our newspaper methods with severity, he says :—‘‘ I need hardly 
say that the above remarks do not apply to the American maga- 
zines, which are widely known and read in Europe, and which to 
my mind are in some ways in advance of those of other countries. 
They ree ours in the beauty of their engravings, in the excel- 
lence of thei 


r paper and print, and in their general attractive ap- 
pearance. 


ON THE WHOLE, Lord Meath is not inclined to criticise us too 
sorerely. and his heart is warmed—or perhaps | should say chilled 
—into forgiveness for some of our shortcomings by his enjoyment 
of our national beverage—“ ice-cream soda " :— 

** Why do not our temperance people at home sell in summer 
such drinks in every busy thoroughfare? I believe the existence 
of a few of these establishments would go a long way towards 
weaning the thirsty Briton from the public-house and spirit-shop. 
The most delicious iced temperance drinks, flavored with fruit 
juices, are to be purchased also in most chemists’ as well as con- 
fectioners’ shops. Of all the pleasant drinks on earth in hot 
weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. It matters little 
what is the flavor, it cannot help being grateful and refreshing. 
Soda-water and frozen cream, Wheel up into a froth, is the foun- 
dation of all these beverages—the true nectar of the gods.” 

I have had the pleasure of introducing a number of English 
people to ice-cream soda, and always with the greatest success, If 
you have ever tried to get a refreshing drink in England which was 
neither beer nor spirits, you will understand their excitement over 
a glass of ice-cream soda, “It is both meat and drink,” exclaimed 
a delighted Englishwoman to me when she tasted it for the first 
time, We may not yet have produced a great literature or a dis- 
tinctive school of art, but we have invented the refreshing-combi- 
nations of frozen cream, fruit-juice and “ fiz,” and we may still pro- 
duce the literature and the art. We arein no hurry. Englandhas 
shown that these things can be done, but England has not yet 
learned to disarm criticism with a “ temperance drink.” 


ONE OF MY PARIS readers writes :—‘ In your recent note on the 
Scope to the Carnavalet Museum of the portrait of M. 
les Read—not the English novelist, as you correctly stated, 
whose name has a final A refer to the former in the past tense, 
as if he, too, had ‘passed into history.’ But this is a mistake. 
M. Read is still alive, and is often seen about town to-day as of 
yore, notwithstanding his rather advanced age. I have met him 
and chatted with him twice during the past month. Nor is he quite 
so much of ‘a Frenchman of the French’ as your phrase would 
seem to indicate. One of his parents, his father probably, 
was English, and he has often visited England. He speaks our 
ar with considerable ease, though not quite so well now as 
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when I first saw him, some fifteen years ago. You say that he was. 
‘the editor of the French Notes and Queries.’ He was more than 
that : he was the founder of that publication, as he happened to 
tell me only a fortnight ago, ond his statement is confirmed by 
‘Vapereau.’ M. Charles Read is an interesting man in more ways 
than one, notwithstanding the fact that the close of his life has 
cg soured politically and literarily, if I may be allowed to coin 
this word.” 


IN HIS VERY INTERESTING “ Notes on Renan” in to-day’s Critic, 
Mr. Stanton calls attention to the difference between the attitude 
toward the public assumed by M. Renan and that for which M, 
Taine was noted. The theologian rather courted the publicity 
which the photographer, if not the paragrapher, has it in his power 
to confer. The historian discouraged it to the full extent of his 
ability. Not only did he shun it in his lifetime; he even took 
measures to forestall any posthumous notoriety of the kind that 
was so distasteful to him in life. A few days before his death M, 
Taine tossed his diary into the fire; and in his will he speaks as 
from the grave in these explicit words :— 

‘*T expressly charge my wife and my heirs to prevent as long as 
they live, in all legal ways, the publication of my confidential and 
private letters, of all kinds and descriptions. I also direct my wife 
and children to transmit this prohibition to their heirs and descend- 
ants, to be observed indefinitely. The only letters or correspond- 
ence which can be published are those relating to matters purely 
general or speculative, for example, philosophy, history, esthetics, 
art, psychology; and from them all passages must be cut out 
which touch, remotely or immediately, upon private life, and none 
of them can be published except on the authorization of my heirs, 
after the said passages have been cut out by them.” 


E, T. C. OF ALBANY marvels that the young New England poet 
who culled some ‘ Good-night” verses for this column lately should 
have “dropped the most fragrant from the whole bunch of poppies 
—Shelley’s 

‘Good night? Ah, no; the hour is ill 
That severs those it should unite.’” 


THE FOLLOWING POEM, entitled “ Recognition,” written by 
Miss Elizabeth C. Cardozo of this city two years ago, but not pub- 
lished, is sent to us by a friend of the writer because of its appli- 
cability to the recent experience of William Watson, the English 
own who, after years of almost unrecognized effort, suddenly found 


imself famous, and fell—‘ dazzled by the sun ” :— 


“To one who trod a lonely road apart 
There came the summons :— Forth, and seek the light! 
Behold, thy vista opens fair and bright ; 
Good cheer be thine, firm hand, and stalwart heart !’ 


“‘ Ah, God, what if it chance to such a one, 
That being long unused unto the day 
He falter, overborne, upon the way ; 

What if he stumble, dazzled by the sun?” 


“I'VE READ,” said an editor to a writer in the New York 77mes, 
“ hundreds of rolled manuscripts, and I never yet have found one that 
Icared to print. 1 have decided that the stupidity which rolls a manu- 
script cannot produce anything worth reading.” A rolled MS. isa 
desperate thing, but there is another that is almost worse—the one 
that comes to you with the last page on top and the first page 
at the bottom. A MS. was once sent to me arranged in this 
careless manner. There were five or six hundred pages of it. Do 
you know what I did with it? 1 sent it back to the author with a 
note in which I advised him before he sent that MS. further on its 
travels to show sufficient interest in it to arrange the pages prop- 
erly. 1 hope for his sake that he acted upon my advice. If he did 
not, I doubt that his tale ever got a cae. Life is too short for the 
important things to be done as they should be, and it never could 
be long enough for one not only to do his own work properly, 
to rectify the careless work of others. A rolled MS, shows 4 
thoughtless writer, but a MS, arranged backwards shows a care- 
lessness that is insulting to the persorf to whom it is sent and 
argues ill for the intelligence of the writer. An attractive-looking 
manuscript goes a long way towards winning the favor of the 
“ reader.’ Even if refused, it is refused with genuine regret; but 
a“ reader” is only too glad to find the carelessly-prepared MS. as 
worthless as it looks. f have always admired the patience that 
in¢uced Mr. George Haven Putnam to read the MS. of “The 
Leavenworth Case,” for it was carelessly written in lead-pencil on 
pe paper, and by an author then unknown. But he had his 
reward, 
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The Fine Arts 
The Knoedler Collection 

DEALERS’ COLLECTIONS inevitably contain a great deal of merely 
fashionable Sagres: but the Knoedler collection to be sold at 
Chickering Hall, April 11-14, and the Blakeslee collection, which 
will have Fos disposed of before this number of The Crztic reaches 
our readers, both contain many works of real merit, A number of 
these have been shown at the recent Loan Exhibition at the gal- 
leries of the American Fine Arts Society. Among these are Cou- 
ture’s “Love Drives the World,” Daubigny’s “On the French 
Coast,” and Decamps’s “ The Good Samaritan” of the Blakeslee 
sale, and Monet's “ The Haystack, Thaw,” of the Knoedler col- 
lection. The latter collection includes no less than seven good 
though small Corots; and there were two in the Blakeslee sale, 
where there was also an example of the celebrated Trouillebert, 
which should show New Yorkers how little store is to be set by 
the opinion of “ experts ’* who could take such work, clever as it is, 
for Corot’s. The Knoedler collection also contains a spirited Dela- 
croix, ‘* The Signal,” one of the many red-cloaked Moorish caval- 
liers that the artist painted after his visit to Morocco; a decorative 

oup of “ Turkish Children Fishing” and an ‘‘ Edge of the Forest, 
Beto er,” by Diaz; a small but characteristic Courbet, ‘“‘ The Deer 
Covert”; an excellent landscape, “ The City of Blois,” by Vollon, 
of whom there were two smaller landscapes and not so good in the 
Blakeslee sale ; a very interesting Vibert, remarkable for its paint- 
ing of reflected light, ‘“‘ The Ordinary at the Convent”; and three 
good canvases by Lhermitte, probably the b st living French 
painter of rural life. Lhermitte’s touch is rather heavy, and it lacks 
that intense precision that Blake speaks of somewhere as the mark 
of genius; but it is very knowing, for all that, and, if his figures do 
not live, like Delacroix’s, at least they are better than Breton’s. The 
painting of the landscape in the latter’s ‘‘ Midday in the Fields” 
(which should be Afternoon) is so good that it makes us wish that 
the figures had been made of less importance, Rafaelli’s delight- 
ful little “‘ Woodcutter,” his ‘‘ Baker’s Man,” or his honest citizen 
seated on a bench in the park after “ His Morning Exercise,” is 
worth hundreds of Breton’s hay-makers or washer-women. The 
pictures are being exhibited at the American Art Galleries, The 
sale will be the most important of the season. 





“ Living Pictures” : 

AT THE Madison Square Garden Assembly Rooms, on Monday 
evening, the display of a series of “ living pictures” added a sub- 
stantial sum to the treasury of the Society of Decorative Art. Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Jr. and Mrs. F. Rhinelander Jones, who had the en- 
tertainment in ‘charge, were ably assisted by Messrs. Leon and 
Percy Moran, who suggested most of the pictures and posed them 
all. The costumed figures in the frames were those of young ladies 
interested in the welfare of the Society. 

‘ The pictures were shown from the stage at the west end of the 
rooms, the artistically-draped frames varying in size accordin 
to the number of figures. Each one had to be shown severa 
times, to gratify the wishes of the spectators. Among the most 
admired were “ The Countess Potocka,” “ Springtime,” “ Louise of 
Prussia,” “‘Mme. Adelaide” and “Madonna.” The gathering 
was a brilliant one, and included the vr of noblemen (not 
of nature’s make) without which no fashionable New York gather- 
ng is nowadays complete, All the boxes were taken, and nearly 
all the women were in full dress. Between the waits there was 
music by Lander’s orchestra. 





Art Notes 

“ THE PRELUDE” (a pretty Spanish girl playing a guitar), which 
is perhaps the best picture by the Boston painter, Charles Sprague 
Pearce, a been very well-etched by S. A. Schoff for the frontis- 
piece of the April Magazine of Art, The number contains a his- 
tory of the Tate Collection in the British National Gallery, with illus- 
trations of several of the pictures; and an article in which Mr, W. 
Fred Dickes tries to establish that the picture known as “ A Por- 
trait of a Poet” in the National Gallery, and ascribed to Jacopo Pal- 
ma, is that of a member of the Colonna family of Rome. Mr. Henry 
describes the home-life of John Leech, the caricaturist, and 
offers pictures of the dining-room and garden of the house in Ken- 


g to Mr. Swinburne’s carol, ‘ Hail, happy March,” is the 
of the series thus far. Some recent examples of Indian 
work are figured in illustration of an article by Sir George 


Birdwood, K.C.S.; and in the “ Illustrated Note-Book” ap 


pear 
more portraits of Tennyson, and an engraving of Mr. Onslow 
$ statuette of Mr. Irving, as Matthias. 
—The jury appointed by the Academy of 
$s B. Clarke ($300) prize and the Norman 


ign to award the 
+ Dodge ($300) 
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High Street in which Leech lived. Mr. Britten's pictorial - 






= met on Monday and bestowed the former upon Charles C. 
urran for his picture, No. 373, “ Sirens ” by the seashore, and the 
latter upon Cecilia Beaux for her picture, No. 339, a portrait of Mrs, 
Isaiah Stetson. : 


—A number of architects who have studied their profession at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, are about to form an organization 
in this city, for the purpose of encouraging American students to 
enter that school, and thereby, and in other ways, contribute to 
the elevation of the standard of architecture in this country, Asa 
peer step, a dinner was eaten and speeches made at the 

otel Martin on Monday night. One of the most active of the 
organizers is Mr. Ernest Flagg of 64 Cedar Street, who has made 
the plans for the new St. Luke’s Hospital building in New York 
and the Corcoran Art-Gallery in Washington. There are some 
five-and-twenty American students of architecture at the Eéole to- 
day; and of former students tltere, the best known in America is 
Mr. Richard M, Hunt. 


' —The Danes of this city and Brooklyn have been giving a ball 
at Tammany Hall, to raise money for the erection in Central Park 
of a reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s statue of himself, The original 
is in the Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen ; the duplicate has 
been sent to America for exhibition at the World's Fair. 


—James — Beard, the well-known painter of animals, died 
at his home in Flushing, L. I., on Tuesday. Mr, Beard was born 
in Buffalo, of Scottish parents, in 1814. He spent his early years 
in Ohio, where he devoted himself to portrait-painting. He came 
to New York in 1848, and was made an honorary member of the 
Academy of Design. He was one of the founders of the Century 
Club, and one of its most picturesque members. Mr, Beard leaves 
four sons, all of whom developed artistic talents, though one of them, 
James Carter Beard, practices law with success, Harry, Frank 
and Dan Beard are the artists. 


—The Metropolitan Museum of Art, now closed for cleaning, will 
reopen on April 20, The date of a occurred two weeks earlier 
than usual, in order that the doors might reopen at the time of the 
Naval Parade, 


—The new building of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, at the corner of 23d Street and Fourth Avenue is 
a handsome eight-story structure of cream-colored bfick, terra- 
cotta and lime-stone, The last material is used in the two lower 
stories ; the ornamental terra-cotta mostly in the seventh story, 
forming a sort of cornice, above which the main piers are carried, 
These, along with columns of gray marble, support the roof, form- 
ing an eighth story open to the air, which will serve as a play- 

ound, The building is a handsome one; but it is a pity that 
there was no consultation before it was built with the architect of 
the United Charities Building next door to it, with a view to some 
harmony of style between the two, 


—The combined exhibition of the art-schools of Philadelphia at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, opened on March 25, has 
excited much interest. The exhibition included work done in the 
Academy's Schools (founded 1847), the Architectural School of the 
University, the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
(school opened 1877), the Spring Garden Institute Le rage, 1851), 
the School of Design for Women (1844) and the Franklin Institute 
(1824). The Philadelphia 7¥mes suggests that in the schools 
between the extremes of the list as given above, the Academy ex- 
hibits being wholly of a pictorial nature, and those of the Franklin 
Institute purely mechanical, there is much waste of effort in useless 
competition, and hints that the field might be divided so that the 
different schools should be complementary to one another, instead, 
The —— seems to us a good one, and some means should 
be found of giving it a practicaltrial. Many of the works exhibited 
are to be shown again at the World's Fair. 





Notes 


THE stock of the book-selling house known as Mitchell's, con- 
sisting of autographs, prints, paintings,drawings and mpgs ae be 
disposed of at auction by Bangs & Co. commencing on the tenth 
inst. The sale promises to be one of the most interesting that 
has occurred in New York for a long time. 

—Mr,. W. W. Astor’s Pall Mall Magasine will be published in 
London by Messrs. Routledge & Son, who will probably be its pub- 
lishers in this country also. 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale was not allowed to f 
day that he was born on April 4, 1822. Letters flowers came 
to his house early in the morning; friends in upon him at 
the office of Lend a Hand later in the day; and in the a 
— was held in the vestry-room of his church in E 

treet, 


last Tues- 


The 
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—Mr, T. Fisher Unwin, who sailed for America on Wednesday 
last, has an attractive list of books for early publication. On it we 
find “The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone,” edited by 
Mr. R. B. O’Brien, with a preface-by the Right Hon. James Bryce ; 
“Lord Tennyson and His Friends,” a series of twenty-five por- 
traits, done in photogravure by Mr. and Mrs, Cameron, in an éd- 
tion de luxe; “The Doge’s Farm,” by Miss Margaret Symonds, 
with introduction by Mr. J. A. Symonds (fully illustrated); “The 
Tragedy of the Norse Gods,” by Mrs. Ruth Pitt (illustrated); “ Na- 
poleon at Elba and St. Helena,” being the narrative of eyewitnesses 
(illustrated); ‘ Greek ‘por eh » by Miss Jane E, Harrison 
and Mr. D. S. MacColl. with 50 full-page plates; and “ Recollec- 
tions of the Countess Therese of Brunswick "(Beethoven's “unsterb- 
liche Geliebte””), by Miss Mariam Tenger, translated by the Hon. 
Mrs. Rollo Russell. 


—The next Ruler of India in the Macmillan series of lives will be 
“Aurangzib,” by Stanley Lane-Poole. 


—Mrs, Oliphant has written another story in the vein of ‘Old 
Lady Mary.” It is called ‘A Visitor and His Opinions,” and ap- 
pears in the April Blackwood’s. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, author of “‘ Boots and Saddles ” and 
“ Tenting on the Plains,” will read a paper upon “ Marching on the 
Plains,” for the benefit of the Barnard College Scholarship Fund, 
at the Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, next Friday after- 
noon, April 14. The price of admission is $1. Tickets may be 
Sbisined at the Lyceum, or from Miss Helen Dawes Brown, 22 
West 6oth Street. 

—Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh will give “ lecture-readings” 
from Browning at the Berkeley Lyceum at 3 P.M. on April ro, 13, 
17 and 20. 

—Another book “ collector” has been arrested and cast into jail. 
Messrs. Scribner and Brentano’s were the sufferers; The young 


man, who had excellent taste in literature, is the principal of 
the Warren School in Boston. 

—The Italians have been choosing the books that a man who 
could have no others would do best to read. The 214 ballots 
show the following result :—Dante, 109; Bible, 57; Shakespeare, 
54; Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles,” 36; “ 1 Promessi Sposi,” 
3° Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” 28; Goethe's “ Faust,” 22; 


H. 
pencer’s “System, 22; Homer, 20; Leopardi, 19. 
—Prince Roland Bonaparte is visiting this country, with a view 
to exploring the remains of ancient civilization in Mexico and the 
Southwest. 


—Mr. Theodore Stanton of Paris is on his way to this country 
on an official commission in connection with the World’s Fair. 
Mr. Norman R. Gale, the young English poet, will visit this coun- 
try soon, 


—Prof, Tyrrell’s Columbia College lectures on Latin have had to 
be postponed, owing to the lecturer’s illness, to the evenings of 
April 17 and 18, 

—Miss Juliet Corson has in the press a ‘‘ Text-Book for Nurses’ 
Training-Schools.” 

—The admirer of President Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell 
University who contributes a —— sketch of that brilliant 
young educator to the March Book Buyer remarks that “the man 

conceded by ted i to be greater than the place.” The por- 
trait that accompanies this remark goes far toward justifying this 
claim, The face is one Of remarkable intelligence and force. 


—Mr, Chas. H Sergel, the publisher, has been made Peruvian 
Consul at Chicago. 

—Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
proposes in the March-April Methodist Review the formation of a 
volunteer organization of Methodist candidates for the pastorate of 
all grades, to be known as “ The Itinerants’ Club.” The object of 
the organization would be the promotion of systematic study along 
the lines laid down by the Conferences of the Denomination. It is 
hoped that both those who had had the benefit of college and 
theo seminary training and those who had not would avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded for combining book-knowledge 
with superintendence in active parish work. Only experience can de- 
monstrate the feasibility of the Bishop’s plan. One thing is very 
plain: the Methodist Episcopal Church needs to improve her 
methods of ministerial education, if she desires a well-educated 
ministry. 

—There is a prevalent impression that Mr. William Watson was 
granted an annuity of . This is a mistake. Mr. Gladstone 
made him a single award of that amount. 


—Mrs. Philip Hamilton, the widow of Alexander Hamilton's 
youngest son, who died a few days ago, was one of the few Amer- 
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ican women who had sung Thomas Moore’s songs to the author's 


accompaniment. Washington Irving was one of her warmest ad- 
mirers, 


—Mr. Julian Hawthorne, having “got his hand in” on police 
literature by editing Superintendent Byrnes’s manuscripts, has now 
edited “ The Confessions of a Convict,” which will be published by 
Rufus C. Hartranft of Philadelphia. 


—John Wilson & Son, of the University Press, Cambridge, will 
print a small volume entitled “ First Editions of American Au- 
thors,” giving dates and places of publication, the size and num- 
ber of pages and publishers’ names. In every case possible the 

roofs sacs been revised and corrected by the authors themselves, 
n the case of dead authors, the lists have been verified, wherever 

ee by reference to the original editions. Mr. Eugene Field 
as ‘prepared the introduction. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the 
New York agents for the book. 


—tLady Burton has completed arrangements for the issue of a 
complete and uniform edition of all Sir Richard Burton’s works, be- 
ginning with “ The Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah.” 


—The happy suggestion has been madé in the Park Board to 
turn into a museum for local Revolutionary relics the Van Cort- 
landt mansion in Van Cortlandt Park. The fine old house was 
built in 1748, and occupied by Washington during the three days 
preceding the evacuation of New York. 


—We hear with regret of the death of Helen Walters Avery, the 
oungest daughter of Mr. Samuel P. Avery, which occurred on 
arch 25. Apart from her attainments in French and German 
and in English literature, Miss Avery had a thorough knowledge of 
music as a science, its history and its composers, was familiar with 
the leading writers in Church history, and in hymnology, and had 
made good progress in Greek me Latin. She occasionally con- 
tributed translations of verse to The Home Journal. 


—The Printing Exposition at the Press Club Fair, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace in this city from May 1 to June 1, is intended 
to show by object-lessons the history and progress of the printing- 
trade since the establishment of the first press in this city, 200 years 
ago, by William Bradford. The aim of the committee having it in 
charge is to show in actual operation the first rudimentary press, 
and the latest perfected web-press ; also type-setting and mouldions 
electrotyping, stereotyping and photo-engraving processes, color 
work, etc. All these departments are to in constant operation 
from the opening to the closing of the Exposition. 


Publications Received 


Recewrt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 


Amiel’s Journal. Tr. by H, Ward. 2 Vols. 

Argyll, Duke of. The Highland Nurse. . 

poners S de. Gerfaut. Tr. by A.A. Page. 
0, G. 


Further notice 
When no address is 


Macmillan & Co’ 
Tait, Sons & Co- 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
t Ed. by W.S. Lyon. asc. . C. Heath & Co, 
Clifford, W. K. A Wild Proxy. $:, Cassell Pub. Co. 
Chittenden, L, E. Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890. $2. 
: : Richmond, Croscup & Co, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXXIV. Ed. byS, Lee. $3 15. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Dickens, C., Letters of. Ed, by M. Dickens and G. Hogarth. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
Ebner-Eschenbach, M, von. e Childof the Parish. Tr. by M. A, Robinson. soc. 
Robt. Bonner’s Sons, 
Fairbairn, A.M, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. $2.50. 
as. 


Homer’s Iliads. Tr. by G. Chapman. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Hornung, E, W. Tiny Luttrell. $x. Cassell Pub. Co, 
Hymnal, The, Rev and Enlarged. T. Whittaker, 
Irving, H. The Drama. $1.25. Tait, Sons & Co. 
mont, T. J. The Joy of Salvation. Rockford: Monitor Pub. Co. 

Macfarlane, A. Fund tal Th of Analysis Generalized for Space. 
Cushing & Co, 


Boston: J. S. 
Macfarlane, A. The Imaginary of Algebra, Salem: Salem hiss Pub. & Print, Co, 
Manual of Guard Duty, U.S. Army. 5c. Army & Navy Jour 
Mallet,C. E. The French Revolution. §:. Chas. Scribner's 
en, M.A. Voodoo Tales. $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons- 
Oliphant, Mrs, Victorian Age of English Literature. 2 Vols. $3. Tait. Sons:& Cov 
Petiscus, A H. The Gods of Olympos. Tr. and Ed. by K. A. Ba 


leigh. $2 
Reed, E, A. Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern, $2.50. 


Cassell Pub. Co. 

Chi : S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Rhodes, §. The Aineid of Virgil, Books I-VI. $r.7s. ge ot Green & Co, 
Sharp, F.C. The Asthetic Element in Morality. 75c. Macmillan & Co, 
Sherman, L. A. Analytics of Literature. $1.40. Ginn 
Stevenson, R. L. Islard Nights’ Entertainments. $1.25. Chas, Scribner's Sons, 
Taussig, F. W. The Silver Situation in the United States. 75c. 
Turnbull, L, Val-Maria. $r.25. 
Verne, J, Mistress Branican, tr. by A. Estoclet. soc, 


Watson, W. The E Angels. ; 

Wharton, A. H. Theeugk Cofonial  . aa $z.25. Pane F B. Linsiecet Gl 
+ J. B. in 

Waldo, F, Modern Meteorology. .25. 4 Soe th Sons, 

a el M. F. tog . - as Ginn & Co. 

Wingate, F,R. Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahi s Comm, 1882-1892 


don: S. Low Marston & Co 
Winter, W. George William Curtis. 75c. Macmillan & Cor 


$1.50. 


Brun Les Enfants Patriotes, 


3 Vols. $3.75. 


0c. 





Macmillan & Co, 
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Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 

making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RumFrorD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publi- 
cation; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 
—The compilation of first-class works of reference. 
The New York Bureau of Revision ; established 1880; 
unique in position and success ; endorsed by our lead- 
ing authors. Address 


Dr. TITUS 1. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Writing Paper Free. ,Sca¢ss, 
receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO,, Huntingdon. Pa., 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE 
COLUMBIAS 


He who would own a Columbia 
pays the price of it — the same 
Price for everybody—Keep both 
eyes on the man who has a 
it’s you’’ price— you 
don’t know what you're getting 
—the world knows Columbias. 

All About Colun bias,—free at 
Columbia agencies, or sent by 
mail for two two-ceat stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
@York, Chicago, Hartfird. 





































Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 











W. BAKER & C0.’S 


pabreakfastGocoa 


which is Pod yao a ae 
pure and 


It is elicious, nourishing, and 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 




















“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valle 

All trains arrive at and dopant from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 


two-cent stam George H. Dani General Pas- 
senger haem Geend Central Station, New York.” 








A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE. 


| YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by mansunc Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 
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MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for’ work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 





). & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 













(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 











Cor. 22nd ST., 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


In ite Perfection | 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB, 


PACH BROS. 


935 "Sew vorx., 











CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


KNo. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
“ No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 




















Remington Typewriter. 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TyPE-' 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. The same 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality o 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL FuoD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 
For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 
Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with fu:! informati n free on application to 


Ff. Crosby Co., 56 W. 05 St. NY. 








Charies T, Dittingham & Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club an neo iy F Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


“Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything {n the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited, Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 
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On Vellum, 





AMUSEMENT. 


Recent. wulsatagess 
Shakspere’s Merriest Comedy. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Miss Rehan, James Lewis, Mr. Clarke, etc 
Farewell Nights : Season closes April 8. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 








YCEUM THEATRE ‘Ave. and apd St. 
UY ealel FRORMAN.... fe Maskeee 


At 8.15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
le | Sardou'’s New 
: Comedy. 











CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


CHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
lesire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hal! Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C, J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has now ready his complete and 
priced soeniogpe of recent importations of 
Americana; First Editions of Dickens and 
bor pte Books illustrated by Cruik- 
shank and Leech ; Dramatic Biography and 
the Drama, including a superbly extra II- 
lustrated Life of Garrick ; pe Collections 
of Portraits; Best Editions of Standard Au- 
thors ; Facetie ; Choicely Iliustrated French 
and English Works, etc., etc. 


Sent free on application. 











A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaresi 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














Rare and Standard Books 
AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, etc., 

Being the Stock of the well-known firm 


MITCHELLS 


(Retiring from Business), 

TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 
Monday, April 10th, and following 
days, by 
BANGS & CO., 

739. & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
Unrvensrry Prace anp Tantrn Srreezt, 
Levant bindi en Wianaldn inlaying, clean 
t ing, © us' . » clean: 
ing and vegiving specialty, . 


HOTELS. 














Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
Autograph Letters 


AND 


Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

Send ro sale posage for a 4 . 

BOOKS| wuiaM evdnrg sen sfauik, 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 

Orders for new or 


old books attended to. 
Books for cash, . 
a ae 


H. WILLIAMS, 

















ag Winer 10TH Sreene. New York. a 
volumes or single numbers. ; 





| alot and Newsdealer 54 Part Row, New York. oo 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


BROADWAY AND 117TH St., Or. Grace mn 

Enlarged’by a new and handsome addition ] 
the latest ts. Refitted and redecorated. 
ead Oue de tetas 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe — 
To which been added a and new 
Room, one ofthe handaomest in City. 
minutes of every 





WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





WORLD’S FAIR. — 


First-class for individuals and large 
parties. House in canter y condition. ; 
For further address 

P. C. HAY, 


2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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